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[ONS | 
| Tin, BUSINESS FACILITIES, 

| LARGE CASH BONUSES, 
——— 6 AND SPEEDY SETTLEMENTS. 
ge bythe | Apply for NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.,, t 
London, 1 | HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
I can how. —— 
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IN! AXxD 5 1828. 
CHILOREN, CHEAPEST. 
6 FOR () 
EB INFANTS, () 
CHILDREN, In Patent 


INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. Kir-tight Tins, 


THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 
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: ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


- Establishea 














[N 
THE FINEST EVER MADE. 

ROOM DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 
Only 5d. and Od. per Bottle; and 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 4d. and Zid. per Bottle. srancues atu ovER THE KINGDOM, 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


others, they are but imitations.’ 





other system.’ 


Madame SCHUMANN : ‘I have asked for an ERARD piano.’ 





ase MENDEL SSOHN: ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ 
in, high LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion; ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELECRAPKIC ADDRESS 





S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. Caeaeien) Lemeen.” 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
? vols, crown Svo, 7s, Gd. net each volume. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
AND ROMANS. 


WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 
Including an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, originally published in 
“Essays and Reviews.’ 

By the late B. JOWETT, M.A.. — “¢ Balliol College, 
Regtus Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology, in the 
University of Leyden. 

Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., ing D. 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andre “WS 


This work was first published in 1855. A Second and thoroug shly Re evised Ei lition 


appeared in 1859, and was rapidly exhausted, but the author did not reissue the work 
during his lifetime. 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the Epistles, together with the 
Notes at id i ntr odu th ns, forms the First Volume, while the Essays and Dissertations 
are communal in the Second Volume. 

Phe Volumes will be sold separately. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION, 
8vo, 18s. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, haga» agin AND GEOGRAPHY. A 
New, Enlarged, an 1 Revised Edit “> many New Plans and Illustrations 
Fk lites by G. E. MARINDIN, M. ‘., terly Fello of King’s C 
( eahaedes With over 800 Illustrations. 


llege, 


BOOKS TO READ. 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. By ROW. AND E. 
PROTHERO, M.A. rd Edition, 


8vo, 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH 


JEKYLL WITH HIS ngs wy 5 pce —*. eer SLOANE 
Ae rals Edite 4» Wi th a em by ALGERNON 
fOURKE. 


Crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE PAMIRS. By the Earl of Dr NMORE, 2 


Vols. With Maps and Illustrations. nd Edition 
Medium 8vo, 18s. 


ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU. Travels 


in Yezo ee > Kun Islar By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR. Maps 


and Illustrati 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE, Essays 


by various — srs. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Editor of ‘A Plea 
for li 


Crown 8vo, 3s. - 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Epmunp Gossr. 


Forming a Volume of ‘MURRAYS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
MANUALS.’ Edited by Prorrssorn KNIGHT, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE GOLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS, 

Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to £50, anda fe w Bursaries of £30, 
tenable for Three Years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 
an Examination to be held from July 4 to 7. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 











CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: "LEWIS F FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President ; 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 

The Next Term begins on MONDAY, May 7th. 

Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the 
School; or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 
House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Boarding House; Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


BEDFORD SCHOOLS. 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 
Apply, SANDERS & STEERS, House and Estate Agents, BEDFORD. 


List of Flouses to Le f, Post Free, 








Messrs. METHUEN will issue on Monday, May 
17th, a New Novel by STANLEY WEYMAN, entitled 
‘UNDER THE RED ROBE.’ 


The Third Edition of ‘THE RUBICON,’ being nearly 
exhausted, a Fourth Edition is in preparation. 
E. F; Benson. The RUBICON. By k. F. Benson, Author of 


‘The anticipations which must have been formed | 


SCP OREM IER RRIN NH — IER 





y all readers of ‘* Dodo”’ wil 
in nowise be disappointed by the ‘*Rubicon.” The new work is well written, stimu- 
lating, unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic. Intellectual force is neve) 
absent, and the keen observation and knowledge of ae te en, of which there 1 
abundant evidence, are aided by real literary power.’— Bir minghan: 1’ 

*We can congratulate Mr. Benson upon an exceptional a chi vement. He ha 
conceived and executed oncageny a an analytical study of modern life in w hich a 
certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the P ages wholesome. The change { 
and fusion of character amid the fires ‘of Passi m have been rightly felt and justly de 
picted from the beginni: events have . fallen out in a natural sequence, and the | 
whole rine conveys an impressi m of reality, ‘The book is an advance upon Mr, 
Benson’s previous work.’—National Observer. i 

***The Rubicon” seems to us more promising than “ Dodo ”.’—Literary World. 

‘An advance upon “ Dodo”’,’—Sfectatar. 

‘Mr. Benson's very clever and deeply interesting novel—a novel far superior to 
“Dodo” Sussex Datly News 

*Mr. Benson's second novel is better artistically than his first. The character: 
drawing is excellent.’—G/o/e. 
Bariog-Gould.—The Queen of LOVE. By S. Barinc-Goutn, 
Author of * Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap-Jack Zita,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. ; 

A: story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring } 
G yriginal and powerful gifts. 

Richerd Pryce, —WINIFRED MOUNT. By Kictiarn Paver. 
Author of =‘ Miss Maxwell's Affections,’ ‘Time and the Woman,’ ete. vols. 

\ story of suciet ty by Mr. Pry e, ‘who: st dian per iys the Athena@um, ‘has ; 

ightness ise of Octave Feu 


Mrs, Oliphant. —The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oxiruanr. 2 vols. 
Stanley Weyman. UNDER the RED ROBE. Bye STANLEY 


“A Gent gen f Fran ee et Illustrations |) 
R Canoe W, 1 LE. vcls. crown 
Gilbert Parker — The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By 
ae se oe rful and pathetic motive } writer who ha aii on ts 
Constance Smith —A CUMBERER of the GROUND. Be 
N i lle of lawrene wilan | 





EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Marie Corelli. BARABBAS : A Dream of the World's 
I EbY. By Marre Corerut, Author of ‘A Romance of Two Worlds,’ 
‘Vendetti,’ etc. Eighth Edition, crown &vo, ¢ 


E. F. Benson DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E, F, BENson, 


Phirteenth ition, crown Svo 


Barine-Gould ~CHEAP.- JACK ZITA. by 5. BARING-GouLp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


A che ip editio n of a story wh ich has been recognise s Mr. Baring-Gould’s most 
rriginal effort since ‘ Mehalah, 
Norman GALE. -CRICKET SONGS. by Norman GALE, 
rown 8\ 
\lso a Limi ted Fs lition pie eee Paper, demy 8vo, tos, 6d. net. 
Also a Sm nal Edition on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net. lu the press. 


~~" industrial Exhibition 
OPEN SATURDAY, MAY 5th, 


Under the Most Distinguished Patronage, 


The Garden of London, 


OPENING CEREMONY. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress 


Will open the Exhibition at 1 p.M. to-day (Saturday, 5th May). Admis 
sion to the Opening Ceremony, 1s., or by Season ‘Tickets (Now Ready) 


10s. 6d 
Fndustrial Erbibits and Models. 
All Roads Lead to Earl’s Court, the Garden of London. 
To-day (Saturday, May sth), the Bands of H.M.’s GRENADIER, 
COLDSTREAM, and SCOTS GUARDS, conducted by Lieut. DAN 
Goprrey, Mr. C. THOMAS, and Mr. H. ‘T. DUNKERTON, by kind 
permission of eet respective Commanding Officers, in addition to other 
Bands of the highest cz uli bre, both Orchestral and Military. 
EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA, Conductor, M. Marcel Duchene. 
ORGAN RECITALS by Mr. II. C. Tonking. 
BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS. FLOWER SHOWS. 


THE GIGANTIC WHEEL 


(Now in Course of Construction). 








Chatrman—Admiral Sir William Dowell, K.C.B. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. by the Palace Theatre Company. 


ADMISSION DAILY from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. to the 
Exhibition Building and Gardens, 1s. 


Managing Director—H. P. Dodson, Esq. = 
President of the Executive Council—H. ¥. Milner, Esq., F.L.S., CE. 
Secretary—G, A, Loveday, Esq., B.A, 
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Railway and Shipping Announcements, 





P.«O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRASvia BOMBAY . . . 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, ) 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
NAPLES, and ALEXANDRIA . ) 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, £..C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, 3RISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHERF, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA, 
“Livery Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWkit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


Every 
Fortnight, 





| 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
| PAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
ane rs {FE GREEN & CO., and 
me anekOS \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Head Offices= 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


{ ‘ 
INI 





LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North Western 
system, available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and 
dated to suit the convenience of Passengers, can be obtained at the Spread 
lragle Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices 
of the Company, and at Messrs. Gaze & Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.C. 
and 4 Northumberland Avenue, as well as at the Railway Stations. On 
Friday, May llth, a Special Train will leave Euston Station at 6.25 
p.M. for Holyhead and Ireland. On Saturday May 12th, a Special! 
xpress Train will leave Euston Station at 4.25 P.M. for Birmingham, call- 
ing at Willesden Junction and Coventry only. Special Express Trains will 
also leave Birmingham (New Street) on this date at 2.8 P.M. and 4.8 P.M. 
for Coventry, Rugby, and Northampton ; the ordinary trains leaving Bir- 
mingham at 2.0 P.M. and 4.0 P.M. will not convey Passengers to these 
p'aces, A Special Express will ieave Willesden at 2.57 P.M. for Bletchley, 
Wolverton, Blisworth, Weedon, Rugby, principal Trent Valley Stations, 
and Stafford. On Whit Monday, May 14th, the 4.30 P.M. train 
from [uston will not be run ; passengers will be conveyed by the 5.0 P.M. 
train, except those for Peterboro’ Line, Market Harboro’, Melton Mowbray, 
Nottingham, and the G.N. Line, who must on this date travel by the 3.15 
p.M. train from Euston. Numerous residential trains will not be run. 
Special Notices issued by the Company. 


FRED, HARRISON 
.USTON STATION, Afay 1894, 
RE-FITTED, Fine Irish 


OLD SHIRT Linen, returned free, ready 


for Dress and ordinary wear, any size, post free, nd, 38. od. 48. od., §s. od., or 
s. gd. T'willed Night Shirts, 2s. t1d., 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5s.0d. LINEN COLLARS 

and CUFFS, Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and ss. 6d. doz.; made exact to pattern, 
»s. od. half-doz., post free. Napkins 2s. 6d. per doz. ; SH LI] 

Dinner Napkins, 4s. 6d. per doz. ; Table Cloths, 2 yards IRI NEN 


square, 2s. gd. each, 2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, ro}d. 
yards wide, ts, 11d. per yard; 


) 
kd. per yard ; Surplice Linen, 7d. 
per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. doz. 


each; Real Insh Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard ; Nursery Diaper, 4$d. 

LINEN HUCKABACK TOWELS, 
per doz. ; Damask Towels, 6s, 6d. per doz. ; ‘lurkish Bath ‘Towels, 1s. each ; Twilled 
l.inen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent.’s 3s. 6d; Hemstitched—Ladies’, 
s. 3d.; Gent.’s, 4s. 11d. per doz. Better qualities equally cheap. Samples and 
Illustrated Price List post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M’HUGH & CO., Ltd., BELFAST. 


For full particulars see 
General Manager. 





Linen, 2s. ; or very best Irish 
to wear, 2s, 6d. Sample Shirt, 


38. 6d. 
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ROBINSON & OLEAVER 
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. . 4 Ew, ¥ 


BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/3) 'P Hemstitched °° 
Ladies . .« + 2/3¢ | Ladies’ ‘ « 2/9 ¢& 
Gents’ , , - 3/3) © | Gents 3/11) & 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2$d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


adies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
nema ‘Cafts for ‘Lede or Samsbeantie from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


lease name this Publication. 


hotel Announcements. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. a = 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level : 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD: 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. x 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light throughout, Moderate Taniff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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‘There is a certain charm in the book which will cause 
it to be read and talked about.’—Ziterary World. 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


‘There is something almost uncanny in the cleverness 
with which the author has managed to tell a story, which, 
as a story, is interesting and not aggressively mechanical, 
without introducing a single character, incident, situation, 
or narrative expedient that is out of obvious relation to 
the one burning topic. — Zhe Daily Chronicle. 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


‘Breezy, bright, rapid, and straightforward, it is not in 
the least a morbid volume, though it deals so frankly with 
some of the problems of our time. I can promise every- 
body who reads the book some very delightful and rapid 
hours. —‘ T. P.’ in Zhe Sun. 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


Lonpon: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY, 
45 Albemarle Street. 





NOTICE.—The Second Series of ‘The DIPLO- 
MATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD AUGUSTUS 
LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879,’ is now 
itil in 2 vols. price 32s. 


‘ These delightful Reminiscences deal with the most eventful and interest- 
ing epoch of anes day European history.'—Dazly Telegraph, 
‘Full of new light respecting the complex developments of this agitated 


period of European history. . .. His pages are full of wit and cnlighten- 


ment, and they will no doubt receive the wide international welcome which 
they deserve.’—Sfeaker. 


N.B. A Third Edition of the FIRST SERIES of LORD AUGUSTUS 
LOFTUS'S DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES is now on Sat. 


COUNT CAVOUR and MADAME DE CIRCOURT. 
Some unpublished correspondence. Edited by 
COUNT NIGRA. Translated by A. J. BUILER. 
Now Ready. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘Cavour's letters teem with brilliant and sagacious afercus.’ 
Daily Tel rap h, 


ORDERS are now RECEIVED by all BOOKSELLERS for 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1894. 


To be published in 5 parts, 1s. each, or One Vol., 
price 7s. 6d. 
PART I. READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
NOTICE.— Reproductions of some important 
Pictures of the year will appear exclusively 


in the pages of * Royal Academy Pictures,’ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. GEORGE MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Cloth, Crown Svo, Price Gs, 


ESTHER WATERS; A Novel. 


By GEORGE MOORE. 

“As we live the book through again in memory, we feel more and more confident 
that Mr. Moore has once for all vindicated hi position among the half-dozen livis 
novelists of whom the historian of English literature will have to take account.’ 

Daily Chronicle 


earner wana Rs emeetet  CiBetin: sire 


GPRM STINE 


“I can only compare it with the best of Flaubert’s work—and what greater praise i 
could one give than that’ Slowly, patiently, detail is piled on detail, nothing i q 
omitted, till the thing has the complexity of life itsell.’’— Mr. A. 8. WALKLEY in the i 
Vorning Leader. i 

OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 
wn vo, ¢ oth, price 
A DRAMA IN MUS SLIN. Seventh Baition, 
A MODERN LOVER. New Badition. 
A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 
VAIN FORTUNE. 6s. With Illustrations by M BE GREIPRENHAGI 
A few Large-Paper Copies at One Guinea 
NeC( liti mm, crown VO, cloth 6s. i 
MODERN PAINIING. ‘By GEORGE Moore. { 
\ 5 3 

* Of the very me b on art that painters and critics should on no account leave 4 
unread, this is sur hapten Studio 5 | 

“His book is one of the best books about pictures that have come into our hand ‘ 
for some ean, ey James's Ca 3 
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NOTES 

Tue Queen arrived at Windsor Castle from Coburg on 

Sunday evening in excellent health. Her Majesty held a 

Council on Monday, when Sir George Grey, Sir Charles 

Russell, and Sir Frank Lascelles took the oath as members 

of the Privy Council. Lord Rosebery was afterwards 
admitted to a private audience with Her Majesty. 


Tue Royal College of Music at South Kensington was 
opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales on Wednes- 
day. In the absence of the Queen the ceremonial was 
robbed of much of its interest, and fewer people than 
is usual on such occasions were to be seen lining the 
streets along the route of the procession. The month of 
May will be a busy time for the Prince and Princess, who 
have more engagements to fulfil than has been the case in 
any similar period since the wedding of the Princess 
Louise of Fife. 





On Monday Their Royal Highnesses go to Woolwich to 
open the Soldiers’ Institute, which, by the way, is a capital 
example of what oflicers may do for the comfort and well- 
being of their men. All the arrangements are being 
carried out under the capable management of Colonel 
Saturday the 12th is the day fixed for 
the opening of the Exhibition of Artistic and Decorative 


Barrington-Foote. 


Pottery, Glass, and China at the Imperial Institute, where 
a special feature will be made of the practical demonstra- 
tion by skilled workmen of the processes employed in 
manufacture. 


Tur Duke of Coburg was expected to arrive at Clarence 
House on Friday, and will be followed by the Duchess 
and their unmarried daughters on Monday next. The 
Princess Alix of Hesse is not to be the guest of the Duke 
and Duchess at Clarence House, but will travel from 
Darmstadt next week with the Prince and Princess Louis 
of Battenberg, proceeding direct to Windsor on a visit to 
the Queen. 


Tue position of King Milan has been further consoli- 
dated at Belgrade during the last week, and, besides the 
gratification of restored civil rights, he may now enjoy the 
yet more engaging prospect of official emolument. Why 
King Alexander’s ukase should be dubbed a coup d'état by 
the Press is not clear, for the ostracism was unconstitu- 
tional and void in its inception, while to revoke it strikes 
in no direct way at the State. 
Nature erects a dangerous precedent in a kingdom where 


But the appeal to a law of 


a father plays the subject to a son of his own loins, 
Meanwhile the pruning of the Servian public service pro- 
ceeds apace and the last Radical functionary will now 
speedily be numbered among the unemployed. This is 
bringing its natural results ; law and order re-established, 





S* ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s Marine Hore, THE LINks. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 
Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 


Zelephone: 01. 
* Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Lelegrams ¢ 


the finances convalescent and a national rehabilitation in 
the eyes of Europe. 


One of the reproaches to which Turkey is sometimes 
subjected is that the Sultan makes it a rule to reject all 
requests for concessions emanating from Englishmen. 
Did His Majesty send every concession-hunter in 
Constantinople to the right-about there would be no 
grave mischief, unless to these pertinacious gentry 
themselves. But as a matter of fact it has not been so, 
and, if any favouritism have been displayed, it was all in 
favour of our countrymen. Take the acceptance of the 
Kaulla proposals and top it upon the construction of the 
Ismidt-Angora line by the same group, as well as upon 
the statistical fact that, in the matter of concessions, 
England is the most favoured nation at Yildiz. Than 
which few circumstances can be more satisfactory from 
the point of view of English commercial enterprise. 


Tuere are signs that the Armenian hysteria is about to 
become epidemic once more in this country, so a timely 
warning may prove a useful prophylactic. The confusion, 
fostered by interested parties, between Christian prisoners 
and imprisoned Christians is the clue to the situation, 
Nobody has ever been persecuted in Turkey on account 
of his creed ; indeed her Christian subjects fare better in 
many respects than the faithful themselves. But privy 
conspirators are not exempt from the consequences of 
crime should they chance to call themselves Christians ; and 
as the revolutionary groups in Armenia habitually cloak 
their misdeeds under a nominal Christianity, we find a 
certain number of ‘Christians’ registered in Armenian 
gaols. It is by their name that Russian statesmen, whose 
covetous eyes are turned towards Armenia, and impres- 
sionable Englishmen with a taste for professional polities, 
are wont to conjure. But the disloyal are a_ small 
minority of the Armenians, and the Armenians in their 
turn are a small minority of the inhabitants of the country 
which bears their name. This at least should save us 
from such propaganda as ‘Armenia for the Armenians,’ 
than which ‘Armenia for the Kurds’ would be more 
logical, and ‘ Armenia for the Russians’ more straight- 


forward. 


No doubt we are all very sorry for the calamities which 
have befallen Greece, and which afforded M. Tricoupis so 
signal an opportunity of displaying that flegme which 
earned for him among his countrymen the nickname of 
‘Englishman,’ But why in the world should we unloosen 
our purse-strings on her behalf to the tune of a single 
lepton? Sufficient unto a nation are the misfortunes 
thereof, and by constituting ourselves the almoners of the 
whole world we succeed oply in diverting a flow of 
philanthropy which would be far more welcome at home, 
There is no reciprocity in such actions. It may be all 
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very well to take our children’s bread and cast it into 
Greek earthquakes, but the corresponding collection likely 
to be made in Athens, if Liverpool and Manchester were 
swallowed up to-morrow, does not accord with the prin- 
ciples of exchange. 


Tue prospects of the French Presidency are, as usual, 
diverting. M. Carnot is professing not to meditate re- 
election, in the vain hope that he may be pressed to stay ; 
M. Godefroy Cavaignac, who was set going with red-herring 
intent, has been dropped precipitately from the instant 
when he threatened to be taken seriously ; and a parcel 
of grotesque notoriety-seekers alone remain to the fore. 
The fact is, the Presidential, like the Papal election, has 
now become such a heterogeneous scramble that the only 
safe thing to prophesy about it is that the darkest horse 
stands the best chance. It is a maxim of the history-book 
that opportunities bring forth strong men, but, like most 
generalities, it is generally belied by facts, and the chronic 
opportunity for distinction in France has now bred nothing 
but mediocrity for over a generation. 





Lorp Rosresery won his reputation as a statesman 
largely by a prudent reticence which persuaded all sorts 
and conditions of men to believe that he was at one with 
them. ‘Two public despatches of general interest, four 
or five political speeches, a graceful and brilliant little 
study of the career of Mr. Pitt, and an abortive Bill for 
reforming the House of Lords, that is the full record of 
Lord Rosebery’s self-revelation.’ So writes the Edinburgh 
reviewer. But the Prime Minister cannot keep silence and 
every fresh speech made by him tends to diminish the 
esteem of men for him. His reference to the Church in 
Wales and his insinuation that the Duke of Westminster's 
Defence Fund might be used for the disturbance of meet- 
ings in the oration of Wednesday night were, not to 
mince words where plain speaking is a duty, shamefully 
ignoble. The same words are applicable to the language 
used in relation to that sound and promising statesman 


Lord Londonderry. 


For the rest Lord Rosebery’s speech reminds us of the 
Catholic saying, ‘ let us pray for the conversion of England,’ 
and we cannot say, with the 7imes, that it has pushed 
Home Rule to the front again; to be frank we are as 
much in the dark as ever with regard to the Premier's 
feeling upon the question, and we are fully convinced 
that he is Opportunist to the backbone. Menace we see 
in his speech, and appeals to the covetous spirit of the 
politician, but of reference to honest principle not a particle. 





Tue second reading of Mr. Bartley’s Church Patronage 
Bill was carried on Wednesday after it had been hailed 
by Mr. Asquith as a step towards Disestablishment. And 
no doubt the Jacobinical instinct can discover pretexts for 
spoliation in the most prudent of internal reforms. A 
measure for the creation of a Minister of Labour was 
rejected, and, on the whole, wisely, since that functionary 
would simply become a salaried superfluity. But Mr. 
Mundella’s main objection to Mr, Howard Vincent's 
Foreign Goods (Mark of Origin) Bill must be censured as 
pure pedantry. Identification is one thing and Protec- 
tion another; though we are ready to admit that the 
enforcement of the proposal would be very difficult. 





Wirt curious inconsistency, just before rejecting the 
last-named Bill, the House of Commons had passed unani- 
mously a Bill involving exactly the same general principle, 
It was a Bill to protect the file-cutters of Sheffield from 
what they believe to be the fraudulent competition of 
machine-made files. The inconsistency of the House of 
Commons has seldom been exhibited in a more flagrant 
manner, 


Norse as has been Mr. Balfour's recent advance in 
debating strength and resource, his warmest admirers 
were probably unprepared for his extraordinarily brilliant 
attack upon the Welsh Disestablishment Bill last Monday 
night. Mr. Lloyd-George, the blatant Bobadil of the 
‘Young Wales’ party, will have cause to remember for 
many a day the merciless castigation he received at the 
hands of the Leader of the Opposition, who pounced with 
crushing effect upon his unlucky reference to a certain 
alleged ‘ Act of Union’ passed in the reign of Henry VIII, 
When the Act in question was unearthed, and Mr. Balfour 
read out sentence after sentence stoutly affirming the con- 
tinuous subjection of Wales, at all times, to the English 
Crown, and denouncing ‘some rude and ignorant people’ 
who had sought to promote ‘distinction and diversity ’ 
between the Principality and England, Mr. George's 
description was emphasised by shouts of laughter pro- 
ceeding from other than Unionist quarters. His reckless 
and coarsely provocative speech had been heard with ill- 
concealed dismay by many members on his own side ; and 
it was widely admitted that the punishment inflicted 
upon him by Mr. Balfour was as well merited as it was 
severe. 





TrousLe of a rather serious kind is brewing for the 
Government on the subject of the now generally autici- 
pated Autumn Session, which divides their supporters into 
two hostile camps. On the one side are the older English 
members, who are already feeling the abnormal Parlia- 
mentary strain very acutely, and who make no secret of 
the opinion that they endured quite sufficient personal 
inconvenience for the sake of the Irish alliance during the 
protracted Session of 1893-4. On the other hand stand 
the Irish and Welsh irreconcilables, resolved at all cost to 
force the Evicted Tenants and Welsh Disestablishment 
Bills through the House this year, and ready to revolt at 
a moment’s notice if they find themselves disappointed. 
As for the occupants of the Treasury Bench, they one and 
all look forward to another prolonged Session with positive 
dismay. But their taskmasters are inexorable ; and as it 
is practically a choice between the two familiar alternatives 
se soumettre ou se démettre, the instinct of self-preservation 
will no doubt decide their course: unless, indeed, com- 
pulsory dissolution settles the question out of hand. 


Mr. Norris, ex-M.P,. for the Limehouse division of 


Tower Hamlets, has had a pamphlet printed under the 
title of Postal Orders, in which he gives extracts from the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Money Order 
System, which goes far to show that he was the real in- 
ventor of the useful system of Postal Orders, although 
neither Post Office nor Government has ever acknowledged 
the debt. The evidence which Mr. Norris has collected 
makes it clear that his scheme proposed in a letter to the 
Postmaster-General on December 5, 1874, was in any case 
the text-book to the present system, and gives colour to 
the charge made against the Post Office that, in case of 
suggestion from outside, it will always endeavour to claim 
precedent of originality for some official. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins has added to the list of persons 
and things not known by judges, for in a case before him 
during the present week after hearing a letter read in 
Court which purported to be written by the bishop of 
Rochester, he announced with the air of one making an 
important discovery that the original was not from the 
bishop as it was signed Randall T. Roffen! Would Sir 
Henry Hawkins answer an invitation to Lambeth, signed 
EK. Cantuar, ‘E, Cantuar Esquire, or the Reverend E, 
Cantuar? We have seen nothing to approach this since 
the Siar, in jocund mood, described the trial of the 
‘prisoner E, Lincoln.’ 
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Lorp Roserts, in his speech at the annual dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund, made some very pertinent observa- 
tions as to the relation between the soldier and the man of 
letters. It rests, he said, with men of letters as much as 
with orators or politicians to quicken that sense of national 
duty, that regard for the common good as being superior 
to all other considerations, which alone could hold a great 
Empire together. Quite so. The preservation and 
defence of the English Empire is naturally the chief 
concern of the soldier ; but his responsibilities in con- 
nection with Imperial affairs do not always appear to 
the man of letters who writes in the newspapers quite in 
that light. 





Tie decline in the receipts of the House of Rimmon at 
Moute Carlo may serve to point a moral for the Adminis- 
tration in the matter of exclusiveness. Of late the 
Cerberus of the place has been vexatious and singularly 
unintelligent in the exercise of his duties. Dat veniam 
corvis, vexal censura columbas is evidently his proverbial 
philosophy, for while British sportsmen and Cabinet 
Ministers are turned away on the pretext that knicker- 
bockers are the ‘ costume de la montagne,’ or a silk shirt that 
of the bedroom, the riff-raff of Europe need never play the 
Peri there for an instant. This is the more inexcusable, since 
an espionage, as elaborate and obtrusive as that of Russia, is 
maintained there,and every visitor’s dossier is compiled early, 
However, if the Administration is too short-sighted to re- 
cognise its best patrons, they will assuredly stay away or 
seek other fields of speculation—for it is an error to imagine 
Monte Carlo has a monopoly—and the shareholders will 
only have their own employés to blame for diminished 
dividends, Meanwhile, it were curious to know the 
destination of the £30,000 unblushingly set down in the 
balance-sheet for the corruption of the Press. 


Or the numerous announcements made by Messrs, 
Longman and Co., the most important is that which 
presages the publication of the Addresses and Speeches of 
Edward Henry, XVth Earl of Derby, selected and edited 
by Messrs. T. H. Sanderson and E. S. Roscoe, to which Mr. 
Lecky contributes a prefatory memoir. Many readers also 
will look forward to Mr. J. K. Fowler's Recollections of Old 
Country Life, for Mr. Fowler, as ‘ Rusticus,’ has made many 
friends. Appropriate to the season, and to the revived 
interest in the most picturesque of pursuits, will be the 
two volumes of the Badminton Library on Yachting, which 
are promised this month. The list of contributors, which 
includes Lord Brassey, ‘designer’ Watson (as_ the 
Americans call him), and a host of writers besides, is as 
good as it can be without including Lord Dunraven 
and the Prince of Wales,  imetallism, by Mr. H. D. 
Macleod, ought to be a sound work, and such a work is 
badly needed. Messrs. Cassell and Co. announce that 
the first number of their Royal Academy Pictures, 1894, 
will be published in the course of the month. Early next 
week Messrs. Macmillan will issue the first volume of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s new volume, Zhe Garden that 1 Love. Mr. 
Gladstone has acknowledged the receipt of Mr. Craig 
Houston’s Daughter of Leontius, which ‘1 am perusing as 
well as the condition of my eyes will permit, and not 
without great interest and pleasure.’ Messrs. Putnam 
announce A Jodern Wizard, by Mr. Roderiguez 
Ottolenqui, which promises to be interesting as a novel, no 
less than as a treatise on ‘ psycho-therapeutics,’ whatever 
that may be. On the whole, we decline to believe that the 
publishing season will be nearly as dull as was expected. 
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THE REHEARSAL OF THE NEW BILL 


Scene: The stage of the St. Stephen’s Theatre. Soctavism, 
Atueism and Nonconrormity practising their great Dis- 
establishment Trio; Strace-Manacer Asg—rtn listening 


gloom ily. 
Trio. 


With apologies to the Gaiety Girl and the Boys 
of the Household Brigade. 


Socrauism [singing|: Cheer up, cheer up, my hearties 
for we’ve a good time coming. 

Atueism : A vote or two and I and you will soon set 
things a-humming. 

Sociatism: There's lots of tin when we begin to look 
about and grab it. 

Nonconrormity: To always take what others make is 
not a sinful habit. 

Sociatism: Cathedrals all we're going to call ‘The 
Nation’s Monuments,’ sir; 

AtnetsM: And if I choose to air my views, why ’tis for 
that they’re meant, sir. 

SocrALism | 


; We're feeling quite as feels the kite that 
and 


Aturim | SOPs upon the pigeon, 


Nonconrormity : And still you see you leave to me the 
National religion. 
SraGr-ManaGer: Now, then, all together for the refrain. 
[Joins hands with them as they dance 
airily down the stage, singing). 
Att: We're all in the Radical Van, the Van ; 
We go for whatever we can, we can. 
ATHEISM 
and 
SociALtsM } 


'We scrunch like an apple, a church or a 
chapel, 


Noxconrormity: I joyfully grapple a church for a 
chapel. 

Aut: For what are the rights of a man, a man, 
To us in the Radical Van ? 


There’s money in it for us all, and if it don’t 
_ miscarry, 
) The ‘ Body Representative’ will still be there 
to harry. 


SoctALisM | 
and 
ATHEISM 


Srace-Manacer [interrupting]: No, no; I’m afraid that 
song won’t go down yet ; perhaps in time. 
[ Pxit Nonconrormity, the others approach 
the StaAGE-MANAGER, 
SociiLisM: I’m sure it’s not my fault, sir, it’s old Non- 
conformity, he’s always flat, and out of time. 
Atruretsm: Yes; and his lines don’t tell a bit. No one 
While me! Why, every one knows 
Blow old Nonconformity, say I! 


believes in them. 
what I'm after. 
StaGe-Manacer: Hush, my dear boys ; we must keep 
him in the bill a bit longer. He’s one of the Old Gang, 
you know, and the public expect him on the first night ; 
but if the piece has a ran—-you know —— 
Atueism and Soctatiso | together]: We know. 
Srace-Manacer: I thought you would understand. 
AtueisM: Out he goes, and we get his lines—all the 
fat between us, eh? 
SociatisM: And his serew—his screw, my boy ! 
ArneismM: And I get in my step-dance instead of his 
shuttle. | Exeunt Arueism and Soctatism. 
Srace-Manacer [alone|: Of course, of course, If the 
piece runs, you know, i/—— 
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THAT ALIEN CHURCH 


HE speech of Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons on Monday formed the fitting sequel 
to the measure of sacrilege which his henchman, the 
Home Secretary, introduced but dared not defend 
on the previous Thursday. In the onslaught made by 
this captain of Liberationist guerrillas on religion, 
history and decency, a practical illustration was given 
to the Commons of the falsehood, greed and jealousy 
which form the chief factors in the crusade of sacrilege 
and plunder known as the Welsh Disestablishment 
agitation. Although the religious education of Mr. 
George has been superintended, as he tells us, by the 
greatest preachers in Europe, he had the insolence to 
make charges against the clergy of the Church in Wales 
that startled his most unscrupulcus supporters in the 
House. If there is one thing in the controversy on 
which men of all parties are agreed, it is in admitting 
the great spiritual progress made of recent years by 
the Church in the urban districts in Wales. Yet, 
according to Mr. George, this successful activity has no 
other end than the securing of good terms for a horde 
of clerical ‘ raiders’ in the event of disestablishment, 
the fact being that the activity has been most 
conspicuous in the very places in which ancient 
endowments have no_ existence, and  conse- 
quently disendowment will have no practical effect, so 
far as the pockets of the clergy are concerned. ‘lhe 
sole attempt at argument which the hero of the Tithe 
campaigners essayed consisted in certain repetitions 
of statistics contained in an inaccurate and ignorant 
article from the pen of a certain Mr. Thomas Darling- 
ton in the current Contemporary, of which we shall 
have a word to say presently. For the resi, he sup- 
ported his case by a constant repetition of the meaning- 
less and parrot-cry, ‘ An alien church. Now, to the 
politician the alien argument has, as Mr. Balfour 
showed, no meaning unless those who use it can first 
establish the fact that in a political sense there has 
ever been a Welsh State distinct, in an organic sense, 
from the English State. Mr. George attempted to do 
this, but his so-called Act of Union, like many another 
mare’s nest of Liberationist frenzy, turned out on 
examination to be naught but a sixteenth-century Act 
of coercion, passed, doubtless, for the benefit of bis own 
political ancestors. 

The claims of Wales to a distinct national recogni- 
tion, allowing all that provincial patriotism could 
assert for peculiar customs, language and even religious 
sentiment, will scarcely compare with those which the 
inhabitants of Brittany or Provence might make, were 
they inclined to run the gauntlet of Parisian raillery, on 
the Parliament of France. Yet it will be no waste of 
time to recall that even from Mr. Greorge’s own stand- 
point, his picture of the Church as an alien and an in- 
truder in the Welshman’s province is an idle travesty of 
history. ‘To accept Mr. George's picture it is necessary 
not merely to forget the prophecy of the founder of 
Welsh Methodism that the ‘bees will return to the 
old hive, but also to shut one’s eyes to the whole 
history of Wales in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the Elizabethan age the Church under 
the government of a succession of great and native 
prelates not only gave to the Welsh people that 
translation of the Welsh Bible which has made possible 
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the modern religious history of Wales, but conciliated 
the national sentiment so thoroughly that during the 
storms of the Puritan revolution Welsh loyalty formed 
the strongest bulwark of the Church and ‘Throne. So 
unanswerable are these facts that the historical intellect 
of Mr. Bryce was gravely exercised in seeking some 
modern justification of a position which left Libera- 
tionism unable to deny the historic claims of the National 
Church. The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster took 
refuge in the argument that at any rate, at the present 
day, the religious sentiment of the Welsh people had 
drifted through the course of circumstances into hopeless 
hostility to the old Mother, as these Welshmen call the 
Church. Asa matter of fact, the religious sentiment 
of the people has done nothing of the kind. So long 
as Welsh Nonconformist sentiment continued religious 
it repudiated Liberationism and its works, and Welsh 
Methodists long after the nominal secession of 1811 
cheerfully availed themselves of the ministrations of 
the Church. At the present time Welsh Nonconformity 
has run the course of every religious revival in history. 
lor good or evil its spiritual force is spent, and its 
ministers and deacons are embarrassed by increasing 
debts and diminishing faith and charity. Bankrupt 
themselves they turn with jealousy on a Church, secure 
in endowments and strong alike in its ancient history 
and its modern zeal, and herein lies the history of the 
spurious and bastard nationalism of young Wales, 
which treads gaily through rapine and sacrilege to the 
dismemberment of the Empire ; in proof of the truth of 
which Mr. Bryce might do worse than consult the Con- 
temporary article to which we have referred above, 
wherein he will read that the Welsh Nonconformity of 
to-day is ‘less transcendental and subjective’ than of 
yore, and that the Nonconformist minister does take an 
interest and exercise an influence in politics. ‘I'rue the 
same writer may rake up the exploded census of Horace 
Mann of 1851 denounced by Lord Palmerston at the 
time, as taken on a ‘ fallacious’ principle. His silence 
on the more famous census of Mr. Thomas Gee in 1887, 
the most crushing exposure of Liberationist fallacies on 
their own ground, will hardly strengthen the credence 
that the public will place on his fancy estimates of 
church and chapel attendances, to say nothing of his 
friends’ hostility to an official religious census. His 
notion that the Methodist Reformers were as hostile 
to the Church of England as was Martin Luther to 
the Church of Rome, his simple ignorance of the fact 
that the importation of the ‘alien’ Bishops was the 
work of the then Liberal party, which, had not Con- 
vocation been suppressed, would never have been 
tolerated, and his consequent readiness to ‘ punish’ the 
Church for Walpole’s crimes (to parody Canning) 
show the typical Englishman’s ignorance of the 
religious history both of Wales and England, but 
allord no reason for thinking that aught would be 
gained by robbing more than one half the people of 
Wales of the endowments providing the opportunities 
of worship which the Nonconformist system fails utterly 
to supply. 


SIR W. HARCOURT AS PHILOSOPHER 


W HAT most of all distinguishes Sir W. Harcourt’s 
letter to the J'%mcs of Tuesday is its infantile 
pedantry. The long and verbose epistle is nothing but 
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a variation, such as any schoolboy might compose, on 
the threadbare theme that the Legal Sovereign is the 
source of all rights whatsoever. ‘The proposition has 
been demonstrated for centuries by the political philo- 
sopher, with important variations in phraseology. It 
is a very excellent excuse for literature, and has this 
further advantage, that it enables the meanest capacity 
to look wise at a very small cost of labour and no 
expense of thought—the thinking having been already 
done at any time for the last two thousand years at 
least. In fact, it is not more difficult to propound this 
kind of wisdom than it is to talk ‘ Berkeley for the 
million ’—to show that we have no proof of the exist- 
ence of anything except our consciousness of it, that 
the green is not in the grass nor the heat in the fire. 
Not the least of the charms of this profundity to those 
who love the sound of their own voice is that they can 
go on talking for ever, and finding in it an inexhaustible 
fund of excuse for explaining, hair-splitting, and wire- 
drawing. 

But the man who talked Berkeley for the million 
over his eggs at breakfast would be justly considered a 
fool, and we do not see that any other name need be 
applied to Chancellors of the Exchequer who justify 
particular measures by talking at large about the State, 
or the Legal Sovereign, or whatever other formula they 
prefer. ‘This imposing abstraction may be the source 
of all right, but they are not. If it does not take 
every penny we have, or order us all to become 
Mahometans, that may be only because it is graciously 
pleased not to do so. Anything may be vouchsafed 
with confidence concerning an abstraction, which no 
man ever saw or will see. In history and politics we 
have to deal with persons who do not possess un- 
limited powers, and who, when they do unwise things, 
may suffer themselves, and will assuredly cause others 
to suffer. Granted that the State has the power to 
impose whatever it pleases, and the questions remain, 
Is it wise for the politicians in office to impose this 
particular tax ¢ and, Will it produce what they expect - 
Sir William Harcourt talks as if the power of the abstract 
State to take everything justified him in taking what- 
ever he pleases. The beauty of this way of dealing 
with practical politics is that it will serve for all cases. 
‘The Sultan of Morocco, who no doubt had a good deal 
of Arabic Aristotle instilled into him in his student 
days, may defend his peculiar fiscal system by saying 
that as all rights of property are the creation of the 
positive law, and no man has any right to more than 
the law leaves him, a fat merchant suffers no wrong 
when the Commander of the Faithful lays hands upon 
him, and inflicts the bastinado till he disgorges a sub- 
stantial sum. Mulay Hassan would have, argumenta- 
tively, an excellent case, and yet the world, take it 
altogether, has agreed that the fiscal system of Morocco 
is bad, an opinion which appears to be justified by the 
present condition of the :mpire. 

The swollen proportion of Sir William's letter may 
perhaps be accounted for by the accidental discovery in 
his desk of the draft of a lecture intended to be 
delivered in the days when he was a Professor of 
Jurisprudence. It is to this perhaps that we owe his 
sudden excursion into the Middle Ages. ‘There are a 
good many precedents to be found in that period of 
the world’s history for burning heretics, for passing 
laws to compel labourers to do a long day’s work for a 
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small wage, for fixing the price of bread and beer, the 
length of shoes, and the stuff of coats. They are all 
every whit as much to the purpose as Sir William's 
scrappy observations on old land tenures. They all 
are parts of old methods of government intelligible, 
perhaps not always noxious, in their time, but worn 
out long ago, and now extinct. What is to the 
purpose to-day is to discover whether the practice of 
mulcting people for being rich is likely to be advan- 
tageous to ourselves. We put aside the question 
whether it is just, though it is not self-evident 
that the children of say Sir Thomas Brassey should 
have been bled because their father made vast 
sums of money by labours which directly, and in- 
directly, helped hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions, of others to make still vaster quanti- 
ties among them. When the justice of the act is 
put aside there still remains the question as to its 
practical wisdom. On that point we get no word from 
Sir W. Harcourt. He takes that for granted, and 
argues away from general principles like any French 
Jacobin with the Contrat Social in hand. We know so 
well what that meant. ‘The State or Legal Sovereign 
works, and can only work, through the man or body of 
men at the head of affairs for the time being. ‘The 
doctrine that we have no rights against it means in 
practice that we have no rights against him or them. 
The actual holder of power is a very limited creature 
with greeds or fears, which last may be, according to 
circumstances, for his place or for his throat. He will 
do whatever he can to obtain what he wants, and guard 
himself from what he dreads. Just at present there 
are obvious reasons why the Cabinet should cadge for 
the Radical vote, which may save it from loss of place. 
Hence all this fine philosophical talk about the rights 
of the State, rolled out to justify the policy of making 
the rich, who it seems include all who earn more than 
the stupendous sum of £500 a year, pay for the sin of 
being wealthy. This is the ignoble little motive which 
drapes itself in so much imposing talk. 


LABOUR LOST 


NDER sixty-five Blue Books and innumerable 
indices the Labour Commission has, at a cost 
rumoured to amount to £50,000, incurred the fate 
assigned by one statesman to another of being stifled 
by the exuberance of his own verbosity. ‘The report 
of the majority is inconclusive, as it was bound to be, 
seeing that no practical conclusion could be reached. 
The minority Report is flatulent, inconclusive, and 
unprincipled in the sense of laying down bad principles, 
tampering with many good ones, and sticking to none. 
Yet on the whole the minority Report is a topic of 
far greater interest to the public than that of the 
majority. In their statement of the position and in 
their discussion of remedies, the minority go to the 
root of the matter and they speak with clearness and 
candour. Their conclusions, indeed, are as impotent 
as those of the majority, but there is frank con- 
fession of weakness in their swelling phrases. If 
it is pitiable that the practical recommendations of 
the majority should be reduced to enabling seamen’s 
wives to receive their husbands’ wages fortnightly 
instead of monthly only, and the enforcement of the 
Factory Acts against unsanitary workplaces, it is almost 
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tragic to find that similar recommendations are the sole 
immediately practical ones of the minority. ‘The 
‘dauntless three, Messrs. Austin, Mawdsley, and Mann, 
do indeed append to their recommendation as to the 
Factory Acts, the clause ‘and absolutely to prohibit 
industrial oppression’; but how to convert this saving 
sentiment into salutary practice they tell us no more 
than the moral copybook of our youth. So too, they 
recommend ‘the thorough investigation and bold ex- 
perimental treatment of the problem of the unemployed.’ 
And so say all of us. But whether it is to be the 
experiment of grape-shot, of farm colonies, of free beer, 
or copious bible, we are not told. We should all like 
to see ‘(e) the provision of adequate sanitary housing 
accommodation for the whole nation’; as well as 
‘honourable maintenance for all its workers in their old 
age.” But who is to provide such ‘ease, and all the 
other t's, g’s and h’s that might be added with equally 
platitudinous propriety, and out of whose pocket? 
This we are not told, or not told in practicable 
detail. 

The Report indeed is adorned plentifully with the 
word ‘ collective, which is used much in the spirit of 
the half-educated whist player who has learned the 
dangerous lesson ‘when in doubt lead trumps.” We 
are ‘so to use the collective power and the collective 
wealth of the community as permanently to raise the 
standard ‘of life of the whole wage-earning class, and 
it is ‘high time that the whole strength and influence 
of the collective organisation of the community should 
be deliberately, patiently and persistently used to raise 
the standard of life of its weaker and more oppressed 
members.’ But the word collective, though it is clearly 
used to give a fine Socialist colour to the Report, 
really means no more than the term Socialist in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s dictum that we are all 
Socialists now. In fact the ‘ collective organisation of 
the State’ is only our old friend ‘ the collective wisdom 
of the nation’ in another form. In that way we are all 
collectivists. In any other way our trio are not collec- 
tivists. ‘They lay down, indeed, that the ‘ whole force 
of democratic statesmanship must henceforth be 
directed to the substitution of public for capitalist 
enterprise, but (significant but !) ‘ where this substitu- 
tion is not yet practicable’ ‘ to the regulation of indus- 
trial operations * they recommend ‘ the adoption by the 
Government and all local authorities of direct public 
employment, but only ‘ whenever this is advantageous.” 
‘They do indeed say they believe ‘the only real remedy 
for the instability caused by commercial fluctuations is 
the substitution of the collective for the competitive 
administration of industry. But this consideration 
only furnishes an argument for the extension ‘ wherever 
possible’ of municipal and national administration. 
This is very different to the silly stuff of foreign 
socialists and the vague vapourings of continental 
collectivists. The Three are aware that there are 
obvious limitations to the application of the principle 
which they (foolishly, we believe) wish to extend. <A 
single sentence in their Report puts these limita- 
tions as well as they can be put. ‘The 
evidence given on behalf of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society indicates with what 
success the elimination of the profit-maker and the 
substitution of production, with direct reference to a 
known demand, may transform industries hitherto 
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irregular into sources of constant employment.’ The 
words italicised show the necessary limitation of all collec- 
tivity. We may or may not think that the Post Office 
is or that the Railways would be better managed by the 
State than by the individual. It may or it may not be 
better that the clothing of the Police and the feeding 
of ‘Tommy Atkins, or the provision of red tape for the 
Civil Servant is best done directly by Government and 
not through contractors. No one denies that Govern- 
ment administration may be best with direct reference 
to a known demand. But what process can make 
Government administration possible, or even conceivable, 
as applied to the production of ribbons, or bicycles, or 
beef, or beer for the general public? A population of 
some quarter of a million was nearly ruined a decade 
ago because lustre wools for women’s clothing suddenly 
went out of fashion. Coventry decayed as an industrial 
centre when ribbons ceased to accompany ‘laces and 
sweet pretty faces. For some inscrutable reason it 
renewed its youth in bicycles. If Government had 
conducted the industries of Bradford and Coventry 
women must have been compelled by law to be lustrous 
and be-ribboned so that there might be no fluctuation 
in trade and no change in the ‘known demand. The 
substitution of railways for coaches, of electricity for 
gas, of printing for writing could never have been per- 
mitted. They would have caused fluctuations of 
employment by interfering with the known demand. 
But who, indeed, would be at the trouble of invent- 
ing when he had his fixed task at fixed pay; and 
when, if his invention were successful, he would have 
to be immured in the collective goal as a disturber 
of the known demand, and a breaker of the public 
peace. 

We need not waste space in demolishing the collec- 
tive cranks. Our trio are not of them though they 
dally with their formulas. It is more to the purport 
to note how the minority demolish the majority on the 
question of arbitration and conciliation. ‘The majority 
put ‘voluntary boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
and the nomination of arbitrators by the Board of 
‘rade’ in the forefront. The minority recognise the 
value of such arbitration with regard to ‘the proper 
interpretation of an existing agreement or its applica- 
tion to a particular piece of work ;*’ but pour scorn on 
it in regard to such questions as the late coal strike, 
where the question was as to what should be regarded 
as a ‘living wage, or what share of profits labour was 
to take as against capital, in regard to which there is 
no common basis of discussion, and can be no way of 
enforcing the award. Such questions can only be 
argued out or, we may fear, be fought out between 
the parties. ‘The Prudhommes do _ not prevent 
the most bitter strikes in France. ‘lhe question of 
meum and tuum cannot be settled by sliding-scales and 
archiepiscopal arbitrators. They may enable the 
beaten side to climb down; they will never succeed 
in preventing the stronger party from reaping the full 
profit of victory. 


FERDINAND OF MACEDON 


NE of the charms about the dual control in 
QO Bulgaria is that it makes itself talked about 
perennially. Ew Bulgarid semper aliquid novi: And 
no wonder, for was there ever such a mixture outside a 
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salad—the Prince, whose phrase it is that he was ‘ born 
about the year 1640, and the Premier sprung from 
brand new revolutionary hotbeds? ‘Their situation 
would be impossible save for a period of transition, 
wherein similar ends are temporarily attainable by quite 
dissimilar methods. ‘lhe immediate aim of both is to 
obtain a recognition of the existing state of things 
from the Powers. ‘The Prince’s diplomacy is directed 
towards the Czar; that of M. Stambulov towards 
the Sultan; and these contradictory policies do not 
clash because the recognition by both monarchs 
is virtually essential. But while the Prince tries 
wheedling in the direction of lesser importance, 
the Premier prefers to bully at headquarters. How 
sharp an illustration of the meanness and thank- 
Jessness of international politics ! 
instigated, or at any rate, not rebuked, plots against 
Prince Ferdinand’s life, is informed of the ‘sentiments 
of veneration, respect, and devotion which the Prince 
entertains for His Majesty, while the Sultan, whose 
constant endeavour it has been to satisfy the un- 
gracicus demands of Bulgaria, is threatened openly 
with an insurrection in Macedonia and ‘ reprisals’ 
against those of his co-religionists who have still 
endured the troubles of existence beneath Bulgarian 
rule. 

Bulgaria is the spoilt child of Europe: the more she 
is humoured, the more she demands. It is not so very 
long ago that it was an open question whether such a 
people as the Bulgars still survived. A few market- 
gardeners or water-carriers in and about Constantinople 
bore the name, to be sure, but the general impression 
was that they were Greeks and this impression was con- 
firmed by the fact of their being under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch. It was only after 
a protracted struggle, backed up by the usual intrigue, 
that the Bulgarians contrived to shake off this Greek 
yoke and, from the generosity of Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
obtained for themselves a Bulgarian Exarch at the cost 
of excommunication by the Greeks, who deem them 
schismatic to this day. Thus a Bulgarian nation 
and then a Bulgarian church were successively evolved 
out of chaos. This was the great landmark in the history 
of Bulgaria’s independence, and without it she might 
have only exchanged the rule of Turkey after the war 
for the far less acceptable tyranny of Greece. It was, 
moreover, the decisive blow in the contest between 
Bulgarians and Greeks for ascendency in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Since then, the Bulgarians have been given 
their own way in everything. They have been granted 
virtual independence, they have been allowed to lay 
violent hands upon Eastern Roumelia, and now they 
are allowed to work their own sweet will in Macedonia. 
As at first, the keystone of the situation has been 
academic. Instead of despatching a troop of 
horse across the frontier, M. Stambulov has _pre- 
ferred to establish what his organ the Svobodu 
calls ‘Bulgarian barracks within the Turkish 
fortress’ by becoming possessed of the Macedonian 
schools. On the subject of these schools a sharp con- 
test has been going on between M. Stambulov and the 
Porte. It was not a question of the toleration of 
Christian schools in Turkey, for the Porte has never 
sought to restrict any such ; it was not a question of 
leaving the schools under Christian control, for so long 
as schools restrict themselves to education and eschew 
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politics they are never molested in Turkey ; it was a 
mere administrative detail as to the centre of responsi- 
bility for good behaviour. Such a matter ought 
assuredly to have been left for settlement to the 
‘Turkish Government, but, as the thin end of the wedge 
and with ulterior motives, which will no doubt be 
presently made plain, M. Stambulov insisted and fought 
his point with so much tempestuous energy that at the 
last it was conceded. In a dispute of this sort, M. 
Stambulov does not come into Court with clean 
hands, for, little more than two years ago, he himself 
subjected the Greek schools of Eastern Roumelia to 
a persecution such as Turkey has never dreamed of 
throughout her history. He issued a decree for- 
bidding the Greek teachers in the Greek schools to 
use the Greek language in addressing their Greek 
pupils. What an outcry would there have been, had 
the Sultan sought to impose the Turkish language 
upon the Bulgarian schools of Macedonia! And yet 
he might have justified it, as M. Stambulov justified 
his action, by arguing that the subjects of a State can 
only be brought up to be good citizens by education 
in its language. 

Thus, the first step has been taken towards that 
Byzantine Empire, which was toasted at the memorable 
picnic so indiscreetly reported by M. Chadourne. 
Prince Ferdinand is a young man of infinite ambition 
and, should the ‘Turkish Empire in Europe fall to 
pieces, as wiseacres liave daily ,expected for the last 
half-century, he might reasonably put in a claim to a 
lion’s share of the succession. But instead of betraying 
signs of approaching dissolution, the ‘ Sick Man” waxes 
ever more vigorous and has long left the stage of con- 
valescence far behind, while his presumptive heir gets 
no nearer to assuring his own position in the process 
of encroaching upon his Suzerain’s. Prince Ferdinand 
will not obtain his long supplicated recognition save 
by the good graces of the Sultan, and the sooner he 
realises this the better for himself and the better for 
Bulgaria. 


A TYPICAL ANARCHIST 


JF. are not ashamed to confess that the manifesto 
M read by Emile Henry to the Court on Saturday 
appears to us a deeply significant pronouncement. True 
it is that its catch-phrases, such as the rottenness of bow7- 
gvois society and various pilferings from Darwin, have 
appeared in similar declarations,and notably in Vaillant’s. 
Still, that outrage-monger was obviously repeating a 
badly-learnt lesson, whereas Henry recited a creed which, 
despite its astounding inconsistencies, he held with 
logical sincerity. In him we have the typical Anarchist 
leader, the child of that middle-class which he conspired 
to destroy. As himself would say, heredity and en- 
vironment drove him along that appointed path which 
the guillotine will block before his twenty-second birth- 
day. He is the offspring of a family of revolutionaries, 
and the pedantry of the subversive instinct finds ex- 
pression in his boundless conceit. It is pathetic to note 
that the successes won at college preluded hopeless 
failure when he stepped forth into manhood. He might 
have been a soldier, but he recoiled from possible blood- 
shed no less than young Robespierre ; an engineer, but 
the salary seemed ‘ ridiculous.” That the fault lay with 
Emile Henry never occurred to his colossal vanity ; on 
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the contrary, it rested entirely with social institutions, 
‘I had been told that life was easy and open to the 
intelligent and resolute, but experience showed me that 
only the cynical and the fawning can get a good seat at 
the banquet.’ ‘That passage, too, wherein he described 
his gropings through Socialism to Anarchism —‘ the 
only doctrine tenable by a man of spirit —is clearly 
the outcome of conviction, however wrong-headed. 
And now justice demands that Henry, having slain 
some seven of his fellow-creatures—supposing him to 
have really perpetrated the explosion at the Rue des 
Bons Enfants~and wounded seventeen more, must die 
at twenty-one. 

The lesson of the wretch’s fate appears to us fairly 
easy to find, though the Court and, still more, the 
French Chamber have missed it. The attempt to prove 
Henry mad was, of course, his advocate’s only hope, and 
the jury, as inevitably, allowed the plea to go unre- 
garded. Indeed the foresight with which he planned 
his operations, the skill displayed in the manufacture of 
his bombs, the resource with which he nearly diverted 
the pursuit from the Terminus Café, no less than the 
reasoned purport of his address show that, far from 
being insane, Henry had the very genius of his 
desperate trade. Still less is the truth to be discovered 
in that inept wrangle between the Socialist deputies, 
led by M. Jources, and the Government as to the genesis 
of the movement. Even a collectivist apostle, one 
would imagine, must have spoken with his tongue in 
his cheek, when he accused M. Casimir Perier of shelter- 
ing Anarchists in high places. No, Henry himself 
supplies us with the clue to his undoing in the sentences ; 
‘A Materialist and an Atheist, I felt that the hypo- 
thesis of a deity was set aside by modern science 
as unnecessary. Religious and authoritative morality, 
based on a sham, had therefore to disappear.’ 
In other words, the bourgeois Republic has deliberately 
enforced Anti-Clericalism, and the new generation is 
boasting itself ungodly, that it may do mischief. 
Henry’s education embraced the ologies, but he knew 
nothing of his duty towards God or his neighbour. 
IIence, when common sense failed to show that blunders 
in one’s teens are not irretrievable, he found no conso- 
lation in religion for the scattering of his schoolboy 
aspirations. We do not suppose that, under any con- 
ditions, he would have become a particularly valuable 
citizen; still, an indifferent mechanic is one person, 
and an Anarchist assassin another. And certain it is 
that, so long as the Republic persists in banning 
religious teaching, slack-baked students, deprived of 
careers, will turn their half-knowledge to the wrecking of 
society. Unhappily M. Casimir Perier seems content 
to prate about liberty of conscience, and therewith to 
leave the ‘new spirit, discovered by his colleague M. 
Spuller, without form on the face of an agnostic State. 
More Henrys, therefore, will arise in the fulness of 
time. 

We can never believe that the detestable doctrines 
enunciated by the condemned will ever take root in 
this country. ‘They are essentially the product of the 
narrow Latin brain, unable to hold more than one idea 
atatime. ‘I’he British workman may be over-addicted 
to beer and bigamy, but he knows perfectly well that, 
in a warfare between classes, the bourgcevisie must get 
the better of labour. Even on the Continent, where 
they believe in systems, Anarchism will always remain 
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the tenet of a minute and impotent minority. It may 
cause an explosion here, and a riot there; but anything 
in the nature of organised revolution is beyond the scope 
of its malevolence. Indeed, a healthy reaction against 
short cuts to industrial millennia appears to have 
already possessed the artisans of Kurope. ‘Those May 
demonstrations, for which Socialist agitators could 
formerly organise their followers by the thousand, have 
this year been most meagrely attended. No doubt 
your Socialist leader, like M. Jules Guede or Herr 
Liebknecht, indignantly repudiates all sympathy with 
Anarchists—nay, the Jorvrts has elaborated the 
ingenious theory that, Governments having failed, it 
remains for the Social Democracy to root out the 
latter pest with its highly objectionable bombs. 
Nevertheless, both sects aim at the annihilation of 
the middle-class capitalist, the one by grabbing his 
property, the other by gralloching his  carcase. 
Besides, there is Henry to show that when Socialist 
theory-spinning palls, the desperate soul has to take 
refuge in the brutal violence of Anarchism. Accord- 
ingly it seems possible that the Continental workmen 
will gradually eschew vain desires for encompassing the 
tyranny of the community on the one hand, or its 
destruction on the other, and seek salvation in thrift 
and industry. But his chances of regeneration would 
be far greater were the churches allowed their fair 
Share in his equipment for the realities of liveli- 
hood, 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
wr; the Fat Boy in Pichwichk wanted to make 


his maiden aunt’s flesh creep he merely related 
to her a common incident of daily life: the amorous 
dalliance of an elderly bachelor. If he lived in these 
days he would find plenty of scope for repeating the 
operation in a simple description of the way the staff of 
life is prepared for daily consumption. ‘ First of all, 
we enter a baker’s shop from the street, and descending 
a trap-door, climb down a steep ladder into the bake- 
house. We then find ourselves in a cellar some twenty 
or thirty feet in length, and ten or twelve feet in 
breadth. It is, in fact, an ordinary basement cellar, 
six or seven feet high, and is lighted by gas jets. 
Its roof is unceiled, and between the boards covering 
the warped rafters are many cracks, which open directly 
into the shop above. <A portion of its floor-space is 
occupied by a slightly-raised wooden platform, on which 
are ranged a number of sacks of flour. Along one of 
its sides are placed the kneading-troughs, huge wooden 
boxes fixed immovably against the damp and white- 
washed wall. ‘The oven stands at one end of the bake- 
house, and consists of a long deep chamber built of 
unglazed bricks. Its furnace is fed with coal, a supply 
of which lies in a loose heap close by. In the darkest 
corner of this underground bakery stands a kind of 
open and horrible cupboard. 

‘Dogs and cats are found in the cellars. Other 
forms of animal life include rats, mice, black beetles, 
cockroaches, ants, and spiders ; the smaller insects 
being present in almost incredible numbers. 

‘Refuse flour and dough, a fertile source of ccck- 
roaches, brown ants, and other vermin, are swept up 
and allowed to remain under the dough-troughs, 

Ventilation there is none, 
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‘There is the active contamination of flaring gas- 
jets, while the furnace fills the place with sulphurous 
fumes. Sewer-gas enters through the drain-openings 
in the floor, and through the closet soil-pipe. The air 
is charged with moisture and other products derived 
directly from the baking of the bread. ‘lhe ground 
air and damp are sucked up through the faulty Hooring. 
An inlet grating exists at the level of the street, but it 
is kept carefully closed by the journeyman, who is 
morbidly susceptible to draughts. ‘here is another 
small inlet at the back, covered up by means of a 
sack,” 

In such places, in an atmosphere which must be 
at least 75° Fahrenheit, the journeymen-baker is shut 
up all night, for twelve hours or more at a stretch, 
sometimes smoking, sometimes chewing tobacco, ‘ the 
Hour and the dough contaminated by his sweating 
arms. Here he carries about sacks of flour 280 pounds 
in weight, kneads the dough with great muscular 
cxertion, moulds the loaves, watches the fermentation, 
and, when he gets his last batch in, has to ‘ get ready to 
put in his sponges, or what we call shoot his flour’ 
for the following day. ‘The baker often suffers from 
rupture, from carrying the heavy weights, and the 
peculiar drag in kneading. Even more often he suffers 
from consumption or bronchitis; with all the results 
implied in these diseases when a man has no time to use 
his handkerchief, if he has one. Occasionally, too, not 
only in low-lying places near the river, but even in dis- 
tricts far removed, there happens such an incident as 
this: ‘A severe storm occurred. . . . Several bakehouses 
were flooded with sewage. As the rush of water came 
down from above it drove the sewage back into the bake- 
houses, and the result was that the sacks of flour were 
swamped with this sewage; and they waited till the 
water had run down again, and then simply turned this 
flour out of one sack into another, and if was used for 
the baking of bread in the ordinary way. 

This story of what goes on in bakehouses is derived 
from the paper of a Medical Officer of Health, and the 
evidence given before the Labour Commission by 
journeymen-bakers, is confirmed in its essential parti- 
culars by employers. Its ¢ffect on the lives of bakers is 
appalling. Out of 120 bakers that a doctor examined 
for a certain hospital 108 had consumption. ‘It is 
very seldom that anybody dies of what is called 
senile decay, and natural causes of death, and so on. 
Most die with phthisis, consumption, or pneumonia. 
But it may be said that Medical Officers of Health 
are sentimental, and journeymen-bakers exaggerating 
witnesses. Mr. Stephen I'ox, who has given great 
attention to vital statistics, discussed those of London 
bakers in an able article last month in 7’he Economic 
Journal, Of 4400 members in the Union of Operative 
Bakers subscribing to a Benefit Society connected with 
it the deaths for three years are recorded. \ careful 
analysis of them shows that in those vears, of 68 who 
died between twenty-five and forty-five years of age, 
47 died of phthisis, bronchitis, and pneumonia ; 27 
of whom cied of phthisis. Out of 131 deaths alte- 
gether 60 per cent. were due to these three causes. 
Mr. l’ox points out that those figures relate to a class 
somewhat above the average ; and were statistics avail- 
able for the whole 9000 journeymen-bakers in London 
the waste of life would probably appear more consider- 
able. What else can you expect when it is admitted 
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that the normal hours in the atmosphere described are 
twelve a day, or rather a night; and on Saturday 
sixteen hours at a stretch? ‘Although the average 
hours in London are from seventy to eighty (a week), 
we have men working as many as ninety and a hundred 
hours; and Jewish workers in Whitechapel who work 
ninety hours for fifteen shillings. Half the small 
bakers are Germans, and the majority of excessive 
workers for the minute wage are Germans; and we 
know that there is no limit to things made in 
Germany. Percunt ct non imputantur. 

I'he defence of the masters for the underground 
cellar is that land is dear. The answer is that death 
is dearer. Dough is a peculiarly absorbent article. 
And though the majority of West-End bakehouses 
are not so bad as have been described, yet the under- 
ground cellar and the night-work, and as a rule the 
long hours in the vitiated atmosphere, prevail largely, 
with fatal results to bread-makers and, we cannot doubt, 
bread-eaters. The defence for the night-work and 
long hours is that the public will have its bread, like 
its news, hot and hot. ‘The answer is that the public 
does not eat its bread hot, and that its rolls could be 
easily provided by morning work. No one eats—at all 
events no one ought to eat—new bread for breakfast 
as they value their own lives. No one ought to eat 
it who values the lives of the bakers. In point of fact 
it is not eaten new because it is wasteful as well as 
unwholesome to eat it new. The only argument alleged 
by the employers in favour of night-work was that the 
wholesale houses—and they as a rule are those which 
are the most sanitary in their arrangements—would be 
unable to serve the retail houses in time if they did 
not bake over-night. In point of fact it is admitted 
that in Scotland little or no baking is done by night. 
The last time there was a public excitement over the 
matter, in 1872, a great number of houses did bake 
by day, and the public never found out the difference. 
But custom prevailed, the rolls led the loaves, and the 
trade slipped back to night-work. Competition, they 
say, aided by fashion, prevents the adoption of day- 
It is perfectly obvious that loaves baked 
by ten o'clock at night would be ready for delivery 


work. 


even sooner than loaves baked by four 1.m.: and even 
more fit for delivery. The rolls, which are really 
wanted hot and hot, can be baked in the morning. 
Iivery one in the trade would welcome the abolition 
of night-work, if all could be placed on an equal 
footing by its being made compulsory. The public 
would not know the difference, and certainly would 
All that is needed is that every one should 
Here, then, is a case 


not care. 
be placed on the same footing. 
in which legislation, being merely an enforcement of 
common utility, would really be in the nature of a social 
compact and not of State interference with healthy com- 


petition. The case of underground bakeries is more 
difficult. But while we have Factory Acts and Public 


Health Acts, surely they should be applied with strict 
rigour to a trade which enters into daily contact with 
every household. No underground bakery should be 
allowed to be built in future : and those that are under- 
ground should be placed under sanitary regulations. 
The staff of life should not help the wayfarer along 
the road to death. Not at the expense of all-night 
labour and the lives of others do we ask for our daily 


bread. 
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BIMETALLISM AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


DDITIONAL interest was imparted to the Annual 
Conference of the Bimetallists which was held this 

week at the Mansion House, because it was announced 
that Mr. A. J. Balfour would speak. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Balfour spoke as one among friends, where everybody 
shared the same views, and his remarks consequently 
contained no arguments of a convincing character to 
monometallists. He said that there was practically a 
consensus of the whole economic scientific opinion which 
had devoted itself to the elucidation of the problem; and 
any man who suggested that the interference of the State 
to fix prices must fail necessarily, ‘did nothing else than 
write himself down an individual ignorant of the latest 
development of scientific economy.’ This isobviously a mere 
assertion, which is of no more value than the corresponding 
one of the monometallist party, that the possibility of main- 
taining a fixed but always unspecified ratio between two un- 
known quantities is beyond the power of legislation, has been 
refuted by the evidence of history and is contrary to the 
science of economics. It must not be assumed that mono- 
metallists necessarily consider gold to be the best or only 
possible standard of value to-day. Were new gold mines 
not being continually discovered, it might be that silver 
would prove a better standard for measuring values. All 
that they contend is that you can only have one standard 
—whether gold, silver, copper or diamonds, or what not. 
If, as Mr. Balfour declares, international agreement can 
fix and maintain the relation of silver to gold then it can 
also fix the relation of every product of the earth to gold, 
and at the sweet will of our legislators we may have the 


price of coal, corn and cotton fixed, and the problem of 


existence will be solved, 

The mistake of men such as Mr. S. Smith, M.P., and 
others who pose as the high priests of bimetallism is to 
pretend that the only opposition comes from the capitalist 
classes, ‘the drones of society.’ As a fact the dealers in 
gold—the bankers—are far more interested in the pros- 
perity of their customers than in the appreciation of gold. 
To say that the result of the last twenty years has been 
to take wealth from the hard-working bees and hand it 
over to the drones, as Mr. S. Smith said on Wednesday, 
is absolutely untrue. To begin with, wages have not 
fallen, and if gold has appreciated the wage-earners have 
reaped a further advantage from its increased purchasing 
power. To those who have an open mind the bimetal- 
lists never seem to get to the root of the matter, It is 
not necessary to discuss whether gold has appreciated or 
whether it would be just or expedient to change over 
to a double standard ! Assume the appreciation of gold and 
the imperative necessity of reverting to a double standard, 
the ene point is whether the maintenance of a fixed ratio 
between two metals circulating in unlimited quantities is 
possible. While it is admitted that it is impossible for 
any single nation, it is said that it could be accomplished 
by the universal consent of civilised countries, That is to 
say combination will permanently beat the law of supply 
and demand, and the value of coins will no longer depend 
upon their market value as bullion ; or, to put it differently, 
the market value of metals will be regulated not by their 
bullion, but by their coinage value. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to ask for some proof that such results would 
occur, but here the ‘latest development of scientific 
economy ’ stops short. Of the terrible losses caused by the 
fall in silver we are fully aware, and we will take it that there 
is not enough gold to go round, but neither factor proves 
the feasibility of the adoption of bimetallism as appears to 
be the case of its supporters, To the great majority of 


business men nothing would be more delightful than the 
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It would mean a 
large addition to the currency and higher prices for com- 
modities while the boom lasted. ‘Those who bought wheat 
and other produce at once would very quickly be able to 


trial once more of a double standard. 


sell at a handsome profit and they could then afford to buy 
gold and wait comfortably for the inevitable bursting of 
the bubble. 
a result which elementary science shows to be as certain 
to come in due time as the seasons themselves, for the sake 
of tiding over a temporary difficulty is not statesmanship, 
and it is matter for deep regret that the brilliant leader of 
the Unionist party should have taken up this pernicious 


But to work towards a result of this kind, 


hobby ; by so acting he weakens his own reputation and 
distresses the party which has served him with devoted 
loyalty. Upon a matter of this kind it is really impossible 
that Mr. Balfour should speak as an individual. 
well, then, that he should not speak upon it at all. 
There is one subject which, albeit distinct in prin- 
ciple from bimetallism, we are tempted to discuss in 
the same connection, 


It were 


No doubt there are a number of 
sentiment overpowers reason, who 
think that the unfortunate position in which Indian Civil 
servants find themselves at present has something to do, 
in some obscure way, with bimetallism and that the 
adoption of bimetallism 


persots, in whom 


would set matters 


right 
the matter is that 
the question of the Indian Civil servant stands apart. 


for them. ‘The plain fact of 
If he entered the service twenty years ago it was in 
the hope of earning by this time all but twice as 
much as he earns now. If what he earns now suffices 
for his needs then, not definitely but impliedly, we 
promised him years ago twice as much as he was worth; 
if his present earnings suftice not for the maintenance of 
an honourable independence, then, from one source or 
another, the balance must be made up; for Britain has no 
more industrious servant than he is. 


THE NEW GALLERY 


FFNHE sole ostensible raison /’’tre of the New Gallery is 

undoubtedly Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and around 
his work, which forms the really important nucleus, is 
grouped a very motley mass of paintings, which range in 
quality from the masterly landscape of Mr. James Charles 
to the portraits of Mr. Hugh de T. Glazebrook, or the per- 
sistent efforts of a painting director. 
Mr. Prange, refrains 
from exhibiting, and it should be recorded to his credit. 


Mr. Comyns Carr, 
following the wise example of 


But for an entire absence of the advertising faculty in 
his person, and such calm in his pictures as belongs to the 
purest and highest truth in art, Mr. Charles would be 
known to the English public for what he is—one of the 
best painters that we have. His work has this quality, which 
seems of the essence of perfect expression in one medium, 
that it does not lend itself readily to description in another. 
It is almost impossible to convey any of its charm in words, 
‘ Look !’ 


sistency of the large advertising canvases around, and see 


Shut out from your mind the size and per- 


if it is not thus that the sunshine slants across the trees 
on to the rich grass, and the brown cattle, and the white 
cliffs, And the more you look, the more you will find in 
these pictures. They will never tire because they are 
faultless in style. The painter knows ‘ towt ce qui appartient 
« son métier,” The seale of the pictures is right for their 
subject. The execution is consummate as oil-painting. 
The composition is so absolutely right that you do not 
know there is any. Mr. Mark Fisher’s pictures share 
with Mr. Charles's this supremacy of style, and for 
the same reasons give little scope to the writer. All 
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these things may be true, but it is nevertheless a 
relief to us as journalists to turn to our never-failing 
Professor. In a landscape in oils, entirely founded on 
the work of North and Frederick Walker, who are not 
authorities on oil-painting, Professor Herkomer gives us 


two tramps, a mother and son, both evidently starving. 
A difficult moment has been chosen. Their legs are still 
alking, while the upper parts of their bodies have already 
collapsed on to each other’s shoulders, ern Liehchen was 
willst du noch mehr? Above this hangs a picture by Mr. 
Edward Stott who is in no way food for the journalist 
but only a serious painter and a delicate artist. The 
subject is weird, a touch even of the grotesque. But there 
is science in his work, and the poetry of it is painter's 
poetry. Distinguished and reticent art like this was not 
very well fitted to be jostled in the market by more 
showy wares, so there it hangs, skied over Professor 
Herkomer’s tract, and painters only will see it. 

The fine galleries are somewhat saddened by large 
charts in oil-paint of ladies and gentlemen as big as life, 
and bigger, which, being painted some by ladies and some 
by amateurs to please the sitters, have no public interest 
whatever. There are exceptions, Mr. Watts’s portrait of 
Meredith is valuable as a character study, and the painter 
of the portrait of Lady Holland has inalienable and authori- 
tative claims on our attention and respect. A portrait by 
Miss Dora Noyes is agreeable and refined as a presentment 
of a lady, and free from any affectation in its execution. 
Near it hangs a portrait by Mr. Symonds, probably a more 
accomplished painter, but the ‘fair key’ is beginning to 
date pictures, and has no excuse in the eternal verities. 
Mr. Edwin Ward's portrait of Mr. Odell is excellent work 
and admirable in character, and Mr. Sydney Hall's portrait 
of Lord Salisbury is a capable and spirited piece of painting. 
There are also several illustrations in this, as in all large 
galleries, of the tendency that exhibitions have to cause 
such painters as paint for them to ignore the scale that is 
proper to a given subject. Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s picture 
Afternoon Sunlight, for instance, is an expansion of a 
subject that demands a smaller canvas. Mr. Walter 
Crane is a pretty designer of picture-books, but a large 
canvas leaves him unarmed. Something of the same kind 
applies to Mr. Boughton’s Hvangeliie. ‘Lo draw a figure on 
such a seale, a painter must be altogether differently 
equipped from this designer of pleasant fancies in the flat, 

Mr. Macbeth always stands out as a commanding and 
vigorous personality. He is master of his affair. His 
painting is of the best in the best tradition of the old 
Scots School, the school of Wilkie and Pettie and Orchard- 
son. Young Scotlaud now goes to Paris, and is more French 
than the French, but she has yet to justify herself for the 
breach of a national tradition which is not to be despised. 
Mr. Lathangue is a product of the Paris ateliers, and has 
achieved a considerable mastery in oil-painting. His 
method is not suited to figures in movement, and there 
are touches of the terrible art-school in such passages as 
the woman’s hand in 228, But he is a real painter. Com- 
pare his pictures with the thin affectation of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s close by, and you will acknowledge that 
there is something to be said for knowing your business. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones really confutes those who 
object to his use of his medium by compelling it, in his 
own strange way, to the expression of ideas so wondrous 
and so enthralling that criticism is annihilated. How 
hard and commonplace is M. Khnopff by the side of 
the beautiful golden lady who looms from the splendid 
black of Sir Edward’s portrait! And yet the Burne-Jones 
would probably not satisfy a critical art-student, while the 

Khnopff is full of all the latest tips from all the art- 
schools. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 
IV. LORD LIVERPOOL 


fFXHE remainder of our batch of correspondence, prin- 
*™ cipally from men and women who had made their 
mark in literature, must remain untouched for a time 
while we place before our readers, by the kind permission 
of Lord Kenyon, an unpublished letter from the pen of 
Lord Liverpool which has twofold merits. In the first 
place it helps us to understand how it came that a states- 
man who has received, on the whole, scant justice at the 
hands of historians and biographers, succeeded in taking a 
leading part in the affairs of his time ; in the second place, 
albeit written in 1819 to the then Lord Kenyon, it is full 
of instruction for statesmen and politicians of the present 
day. 

Lord Liverpool has been described by no less a man 
than Lord Beaconsfield as ‘a mediocrity’: nor was he a 
statesman of scintillating brilliancy. He was not capable 
of ruining a strong party by startling the world with a 
Home Rule Bill; still less was he possessed with that 
imagination of Oriental splendour which gave to our 
Sovereign the title of Empress of India. None the less 
he wrought a greater miracle by far than men of more 
showy genius have succeeded in working. For fifteen 
consecutive years he held the reins of government in this 
country ; nor in all its eventful history have there been 
years more troubled than those which came between 1812 
and 1827. The Minister who remained at the helm and 
saw Plattsburg, Waterloo, the Manchester massacre, and 
the Cato Street conspiracy ; the Minister who contrived to 
secure the services of men so diverse in taste and so re- 
markable for ability as those who served under Lord 
Liverpool, was at least no simpleton. He was, says Twiss, 
the ‘keystone, not the capital of his Administration’; he 
was the man upon whom the constituent parts of his 
Administration leaned for support, the man whose cool 
science and rigid recognition of principle supported his 
whole arch of government. Of that calm and statesmanlike 
judgment the letter before us now is an ample proof. 
Never was there a time more critical than that which 
succeeded the war with France. The men of the soil, the 
landowners and the farmers, regarded the year 1812 as the 
golden age of husbandry and, while the rest of the country 
groaned and travailed, made money with wheat at famine 
prices. Land that Nature never intended for cultivation 
was brought under the plough and, in particular, wide 
stretches of down land, fit for nothing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, incapable of being clothed with a fresh skin 
of turf for many years after they had been broken up 
once, were forced to grow wheat. Then after 1815 came 
the period of exhaustion and distress, a time in which the 
whole community was in sore straits, when all the men 
who plumed themselves upon philanthropic originality were 
racking their brains for remedies. Of such proposed 
remedies some, the Corn Law of 1815 for example, were 
applied in a manner which to us, with the experience of 
that Corn Law's operation to guide us, seems foolish. 

Yet those quack remedies themselves, those puny efforts 
to interfere with the operation of laws beyond human 
control, those attempts to oppose the law parliamentary 
to the law physiocratic, were not more foolish than the 
criticism which has been bestowed upon them by historians 
credited as a rule with insight into character. The late 
Mr. Green, for example, talks, in the epilogue to his 
Short History of the ‘selfish legislation of the landowners 
in Parliament. Conscious that the prosperity of English 
agriculture was merely factitious, and rested on the 
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high price of corn produced by the war, they pro- 
hibited by an Act passed in 1815 the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn till wheat had reached famine 
prices. Surely no cheaper clap-trap of the platform 
ever appeared upon the page of the historian, for if 
there is one thing more certain than the impossibility 
of keeping up prices by artificial means, it is the fact that 
the men who passed these laws, which did an immense 
amount of harm, were, some of them at any rate, actuated 
by the most whole-hearted desire to save the country from 
the ruin which they believed to be impending. That they 
were wrong is abundantly clear; as clear indeed as the 
errors of some of the moderns who preach protection in 
another guise in absolute singleness of heart not more 
remarkable than their intellectual dulness. Still, it is a 
libel on these men of old time to say that they were selfish. 
On the contrary we find the men who had the least stake 
in agriculture, the men who had made their fortunes by 
professional skill, groping desperately after remedies. So, 
doubtless, the then Lord Kenyon had been reflecting in 
1819 upon some method of coping with the prevailing 
distress, some solution of the ‘ Condition-of-England-Ques- 
tion,’ which was present then, as it is now, in a peculiarly 
striking form. Heaven knows what particular panacea 
suggested itself to him, save that apparently it was some 
scheme for the cultivation of waste lands which would not 
repay the cultivator: nor does it matter now what the 
scheme was. It is enough that he described it in 
outline to Lord Liverpool and that he as the head of 
the Government, poured upon the suggestion such a 
flood of the cold water of common sense as would make a 
modern Socialist, particularly one of the clerical order, 
shudder. What is more to the point is that Lord Liver- 
pool's letter, after lying in a drawer at Gredington for 
seventy-five years, contains not a single observation which 
the happy-go-lucky politician of 1894 will not do well to 
weigh. It is a letter which eaplains the influence he had 
among his contemporaries, an influence due to the cool 
jadgment which refused to be biased by temporary 
difficulties, to the keen foresight which enabled him to 
see that certain effects would follow upon certain causes, 
and to the firmness with which he refused to be led away 
from the narrow path of statesmanship into lanes which, 
albeit they might have been pleasant at the outset, would 
surely have been choked with thorns after no long space. 
Would that we had authority to teach every line and 
precept of the letter to boyish members of Parliament in 
the old-fashioned way. 


Fife House, 18 December, 1819. 


My Dear Lorp,—I have this morning received your 
letter, and can assure you that you do me no more than 
justice in believing that it is my sincere desire to adopt any 
measure that may really tend to relieve the present dis. 
tresses of this country. The plan, however, which you pro 
pose for forcing waste land into cultivation has been most 
seriously considered by me on various occasions and, in. 
dependent of all the difficulties in detail which would 
attend such a measure (difficulties I believe nearly 
insurmountable), I am thoroughly convinced, both from 
my own reflexion and from communication with others, 
that so far from being beneficial to the country it would be 
in the highest degree injurious to it, and would, in addition 
to all our present difficulties, revive all that agricultura} 
distress which is now subsiding. I am fully satisfied that 
the principal cause of that distress was the quantity of 
land that was brought under the plough in the last 
years of the war in consequence of the high prices of 
corn ; and that if one half of the capital had been em- 
ployed in improving the old lands which was made use 
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of in forcing new lands into cultivation, the produce of 
the country would have been considerably greater and 
the distress that was felt to so great a degree would 
scarcely have existed. You misunderstood me if you 
suppose that I think that the proposed aid to commercial 
undertakings, in some of the more distressed districts, is 
likely to be of any real permanent value to the 
country. The utmost that can be said in favour 
of it is that under the limitations with which 
it is accompanied it would do little harm, and in 
the meantime it would relieve temporary distress till 
Trade comes round and the population can find employ- 
ment in a natural way. I am satisfied that Government 
or Parliament never interfere in such matters but they 
do harm more or less ; but sometimes to avert a present 
and very pressing evil, we are obliged to depart from what 
is sound both in principle and practice. 

I will not take up your time by entering upon the 
QJuestion of the Property Tax, but I am sure you have not 
considered all the difficulties attending such a matter. It 
is too large and to» complicated a question to discuss 
except | were thoroughly to go into it. 

I am with great truth, 
My dear Lord, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Liverpool, 
Kt. Honble. 
The Lord Kenyon. 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


{ Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVI[Ith and NIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 


Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan 
MYXHE reason why biographical narrative has so often 
proved unpalatable to all save the elderly and 
tedious may, methinks, be traced to an over-zeal for 
chronology, which, as a rule, blights all interest by its 
abhorrence of variety. Seeing that there is, of necessity, 
a fatiguing similarity between synchronous events ; and 
seeing, also, that the voluminous confusion of his noble 
ancestor's papers would delay their ordered presentation 
to an expectant public beyond the date known to the 
almanac-makers as the Kalends of Greece, the present 
compiler has determined to pick and choose as chance 
and his own inclination may direct, to the intent that he 
may obtain the maximum of interest for his readers 
together with the minimum of effort for himself. 


1, OF THE PRINCE OF BENEVENTO'S EARLY YEARS AND 
PRECOCITY, 

Among the papers of my ancestor, Gustavus Gaverigan, 
the third of the chroniclers now in course of introduction, 
I have found a profusion of documents referring to that 
most wicked, most treacherous, and most amusing of men, 
the Prince Talleyrand-Périgord, Bishop of Autun, ‘1 
made his acquaintance,’ Gustavus writeth, ‘upon my first 
presentation to the high life of Paris when Louis XV. did 
reign. I had no letters to him, nor to his family, and, 
indeed, had I become acquaint with his family, it is 
unlike that I should have attained terms of intimacy with 
him. He ever spoke slightingly of his kinsmen, and he 
told me more than once that the only service any of 
them ever showed him was that of begetting him, and, as 
for that, he doubted whether it deserved his thanks, | 
first became acquaint with him in one of the many gaming 
chambers in the Palais-Royal, where he made it a rule to 
pass the greater part of the night. Despite the defect of 
his club-foot, he instantly prepossessed me as one of the 
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most singularly beautiful young men whom I had seen, 
There was a certain dilation of the nostrils and a fulness 
about the corners of the mouth, which are held to denote 
self-esteem and self-concern, and in his case the physiogno- 
nists were in no way toseek. But the engaging frankness 
of his limpid eyes, the innocent smoothness of his trans- 
parent skin, would have persuaded even the Father of 
Lies himself to stake his soul (an he had owned one) upon 
the virginity of this young prince. And he had the 
prettiest wit imaginable—a wit whereof the coarseness on 
occasion derived an entrancing relish of his seeming 
innocence. There was nothing, nor man, nor woman, at 
which he would not scoff; and, reposing upon the immu- 
nity conferred by his cloth, as well as by his infirmity, he 
scrupled not to give his tongue free licence, even at the 
expense of the most proven fire-eaters. I readily per- 
ceived that he was a privileged jester, whose jests could 
yield no offence. Ere long we became inseparable, on 
the reciprocal understanding that he should make free, 
within the limits thereof, with the contents of my purse, 
and that I should make free, without limits, with his stores 
of experience. 

‘He had no shame, false or other, touching the sharp 
incidents of his earlier years, which, beyond doubt, gave 
evidence of a precocity in wrong-doing difficult of credit. 
He narrated to me that, so early as at the age of fourteen, 
when under the governance of tutors and masters at a 
school in the capital, he had been in the habit of frequent 
ing, in the company of some debauched associates of a like 
tender age, a public gaming-house kept in the Rue Croix- 
petitschamps by a woman named La Duboise. There, one 
day, he was involved in a difference with some gentlemen 
mousquetaires of His Majesty's Own Household troops, 
and, in consequence of having stricken one of them on 
the face with his glove, he was cast, more in jest perhaps 
than in drunken anger, from a window of the second 
storey into the street below, thereby breaking both his 
legs. The (vet, which at that time acted as military 
police force at the French capital, interrogated him, but he 
stoutly refused to yield any information, whereupon he was 
borne to the public hospital and detained there the space 
ot five days unbeknown to his family and tutors. At the 
end of that time, one of the leeches had espied a paper in 
his possession, the which betrayed his name and quality. 
This having been related to the Lieutenant-General of the 
police, he visited the lad on his bed of sickness and 
charged himself to make intercession at the school on his 
behalf. The which notwithstanding, Master culprit, 
already the hero of many a scandal. on making cheerful 
reappearance at his Tutor’s door, was informed with some 
ceremony that his expulsion had been concluded. 

‘Thereafter he resided for the space of some two years 
with a governor of the name of Fouquet. Him he ruled 
by an hypocrisy beyond his years, so perfect as to be 
constantly mistaken for ingenuousness. He made much 
boasting to me of the success wherewith he had eluded 
the vigilance of this man of the world to steal forth and 
indulge in all the variety of dissipation which the capital 
had to offer, and he even scrupled not to boast that he had 
sold books from the library and silver from the pantry 
nay, more, that he had made free with the scanty purses 
of the servants—in order to provide the wherewithal for 
his extravagance. And all this without a breath of 
suspicion ever falling to tarnish his high repute in the 
household. At length, however, a succession of enormous 
actions, which, in another age or in another class would 
have been punished by the gibbet, being discovered of a 
sudden, his family held conclave upon him and_ his 
misdeeds. Some of them were for procuring his exile to 
the colonies, but others opposing thereto that the honour 
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of their name might thereby be endangered far afield, it 
was decided to apply to the King for a cachet, which His 
Ma’ was graciously pleased to accord, and the young 
Prince was thereby cast into the Bastille, under the name 
of L’ Abbé Boiteux. Two months later he was removed to 
the Castle of Vincennes, where he continued in solitary 
confinement for the space of twelve months. There he 
practised his marvellous hypocrisy upon the chaplain, with 
whom he did regularly read, pray, sigh, and weep. He 
even persuaded that worthy divine to credit a determina- 
tion, as soon as penance should have wiped away the 
enormity of his misdeeds, to enter the order of La Trappe, 
the most rigid of all monastic institutions. It was accord. 
ingly reported to the head of the House of Talleyrand- 
Perigord that ‘the life of the Abbé Boiteux is not only one 
of repentance but of edification,” and, being set free, he 
was confided to the charge of certain Jesuits at Toulouse, 
with a view to his ordination, and, despite certain minor 
scandals, that object was attained. 

‘On returning to Paris asa full-fledged Abbé, the Prince 
plunged into a career of fresh dissipation with all the more 
zest that he had been so long kept under restriction. He 
became one of the wittiest and wickedest of the many 
wicked and witty persons who formed the circle of 
Madam du Barry. By her intercession he obtained from 
His Ma™ two abbeys of the value of £2000 in the year and 
a promise of the bishopric of Autun so soon as it should 
fall vacant. He had many striking narratives of the 
manners and table-talk of his illustrious patroness which 
shall be related in due course. In summary of the five 
years following his return to Paris, he boasted that six 
husbands had shot themselves from jealousy on_ his 
account; ten wives, deserted by him, had retired in despair 
to convents; and twelve spinsters, from doubt of his 
constancy, had died of poison or broken hearts.’ 


THE GOLF AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


| an thousand spectators followed the course of the 

final match round the Hoylake links. Now four 
thousand spectators are not golf ; but their attendance in 
such numbers is testimony to the hold which the 
Scottish game, scarcely known but a few years back in 
England, has taken on English hearts. Of all the greater 
games it is the one which lends itself least kindly to the 
purposes of the general spectator. To form part of a 
big ‘gallery,’ it needs that one should run, be hustled 
sometimes be upset by the ropes, over miles of ground of 
most uneven quality. The whole affair is a sad sacrifice 
of dignity. Occasionally it is not without risk. We 
remember at St. Andrews how the swiftly borne rope once 
swept some fifty spectators, unwitting, into the burn. It 
is not recorded that any were drowned. But the mud of 
the St. Andrews burn is not pleasant. 

Surprise at the numbers that watched the match on the 
links of the Royal Liverpool Club is many times multiplied 
by the consideration that it was played through an almost 
continuous downpour of rain. Nevertheless, it was by no 
means the worst kind of weather for golf, nor nearly so 
bad as in the earlier days of the week when the members 
of the Club competed for their spring medals and prizes, 
The first of these Mr. Horace Hutchinson won, in a score 
of 81, but on the second day this score was beaten by 
one by Mr. Laidlay holing the round in 80. On each day 
Mr. John Ball, junior, was second, three strokes behind the 
winner; but on the former day he only won second honours 
after a tie with Mr. W. E. Fairlie. Mr. Hilton, in these 
competitions, was somewhat below his best. Meanwhile 
other possible champions, not being members of the Club, 
were practising in private matches over the links, Mr, Tait 
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and Mr. Mure Fergusson beat Mr. Hilton and Mr. Dick 
in a foursome. Mr. Macfie was known to be in form, 
and Mr. P. Anderson, last year’s amateur champion, to be 
out of form. Consideration of the draw showed that Mr. 
John Ball's lot had fallen to him in pleasant places. So 
far as previous form had gone to show, none of the 
opponents whom he was likely to meet until the final day 
were of his calibre. Mr. Tait, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Hilton were ina little bunch, close together, and it was 
inevitable that some Kilkenny cat business would be 
transacted between them. As it turned out Mr. David 
Anderson, of Panmure, nearly made a speedy end, at the 
first encounter, of Mr. Hutchinson; but the latter just 
won a hard match by 1. Mr. Laidlay, too, whom the 
fortune of the draw had not treated badly, was sorely 
pressed by his first opponent Mr. Gilroy, who putted in a 
manner which suggested that his ball had an active voli- 
tion to go into the hole. 

The draw, of sixty-four couples—a record entry for the 
amateur championship—so arranged itself that there were 
no byes. There were absentees, however, Mr. H. M. 
Braybrooke, the Kent cricketer, did not appear; and 
Mr. Mure Fergusson was so kindly treated by his 
opponents that he did not have to play a match on the 
first day. Mr. Anderson, the champion of last year, fell 
in the second round, defeated by Mr. Henderson, of 
Edinburgh University—a triumph for the students of 
‘Auld Reekie. Mr. Tait and Mr. Hutchinson had a 
severe contest which they fought out to the last hole, and 
one more; for at the eighteenth hole they were even. 
The golf had been good, Mr. Tait’s approaching and holing- 
out being quite remarkable. The nineteenth hole looked 
somewhat in favour of Mr. Hutchinson after the second 
stroke, but he ran for the hole in three, and overran; 
then with a slight nervous irritation, as no one knows 
better than the writer, at Mr. Tait’s repetition of his 
approaching and holing practice, missed the putt back for 
four, and so lost the match—very simple in the telling, 
very painful in the fact ! 

The chief match of the second day was the Tait v. 
Hilton contest. This, again, was a fine struggle. Mr. 
Tait made it his custom, throughout this competition, to 
lose the first and second holes. He required this tonic 
influence to brace him. Mr. Hilton won three holes, but 
then Mr. Tait, outdriving him severely, overtook him, and 
on the way to the fifteenth hole the match was square- 
Here Mr. Hilton topped his second shot, which went to 
ground in a rabbit scrape, whereby he lost a stroke, which 
stroke cost him the hole, which hole cost him the match. 
Mr. Hilton had had a very hard fight in the morning with 
Mr. John Ball of Leasowe (cousin of the most celebrated 
gentleman of that name). They halved the round, and 
Mr. Hilton only won at the nineteenth hole. It was 
noticeable that many of the matches ran out to the nine- 
teenth hole, but in no case did they go beyond it; in no 
case was that nineteenth hole halved. 

Meanwhile Mr. Macfie had been playing in a manner 
that was an especial annoyance to Mr. Charles Hutchings ; 
for in the morning, playing against the latter, he had 
shown form which no man could beat, and few could even 


-hope to equal. At all events Mr. Hutchings did not 


succeed in equalling it. But in the afternoon, playing 
against Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Macfie played as if he were not 
the same man, or as if some demon (which the moderns 
call ‘microbe’) of evil golfing had possession of him. 
‘Why, as Mr. Hutchings might well ask, ‘should he play 
so well against me, and so indifferently ’ (we doubt whether 
‘ indifferently ’ was quite the term used) ‘ against another ?”’ 
Mr. Laidlay disposed of him without difficulty and they 
walked in with the Hilton v. Tait contest. 
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At the same time, Mr. Mure Fergusson and Mr, Dick 
were playing some notable golf. The former won, but he 
had to play right well to do so; and this match, which 
attracted little notice, showed some of the best golf in the 
competition, Mr. Ball, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Tait, and Mr. 
Mure Fergusson were the four left in on the final day, 
Now, at Hoylake, Mr. Ball has generally beaten Mr. 
Laidlay, though we remember a certain terrible champion- 
ship match at St. Andrews in which Mr. Laidlay beat 
Mr. Ball at the twentieth hole. Moreover, it is but fair 
to Mr. Laidlay to say that he has but lately recovered 
from an attack of one of the various forms of the malady 
which doctors, for want of a better name, call influenza— 
which is Italian for ‘ influence ’—the influence of the devil. 
The influence seemed to be active when Mr. Laidlay set 
off to fight Mr. Ball in the final. The Companion of the 
Honourable Edinburgh Golfers never did himself, or the 
Honourable Company he represented, justice. Mr. Ball 
played a strong, steady, but not remarkable game, and 
won by five up and three to play. 

Of course Mr. Tait became two down early in his match 
with Mr. Fergusson, but thereafter he recovered his lost 
ground and took the lead. He did not play with his 
usual strong confidence, however. He allowed Mr. Fer- 
gusson to regain the lead, through no superhuman efforts 
on the latter's part, but solely through his own inadequacy. 
It promised to be a very close match with Mr. Fergusson 
1 up, with 6 to play, going to the short hole. But his 
tee-shot hit the top of the bunker and stopped, nicely, 
near the hole. He won it. He also won the Field hole, 
playing it very finely. Finally, though his second was 
bunkered, he won the fifteenth hole, thanks to a fine putt 
on his part and indifferent short pley on part of Mr. 
Tait, and so won the match at the very hole at which Mr, 
Ball had beaten Mr. Laidlay. It was a short and sharp 
finish. Mr. Tait did not play his best. The previous severe 
fights had no doubt told on him. Nerve power is an 
exhaustible quality. On the other hand Mr. Mure Fer- 
gusson had fought a plucky battle, and he so arranged 
matters that he needed plenty of the same quality for his 
afternoon match. For he permitted Mr. Ball to win the 
first four holes. This was a grave mistake, and one which 
would have been quite irreparable, in the writer's opinion, 
four years ago. Mr. Ball would never have allowed him- 
self to be caught, then, after such a start. It is rightly 
said that Mr. Mure Fergusson ‘ permitted’ Mr. Ball to get 
four up; for there was nothing remarkable in the latter's 
play of any of these holes except the second, which he 
played most brilliantly. His second was a shot to 
be remembered. In Mr. lergusson’s excuse it is to 
be said that a crowd of 4000 spectators, forming a 
human lane up which the players should ‘drive, is 
rather perturbing. With the most jealous desire to give 
the players, and one another, room, it was _ impos- 
sible for so many people, on a course which has so many 
turns and twists as Hoylake, to avoid tumbling over each 
other and making good golf difficult. Sometimes it was 
many minutes before the course could be cleared for the 
tee-shot; and the familiar features of the links were 
altered in their apparent character by the human throng. 
These influences seemed to affect Mr. Ball far less than 
Mr. Fergusson who did not begin to make a match of it 
until the fifth hole. But from this point the game began 
to have a constantly growing interest which rewarded the 
efforts of the multitude who followed through the rain to see 
the play. Mr. Fergusson did not play remarkably well, 
neither did Mr. Ball play noticeably ill; but the latter 
allowed strokes to slip away—for the loss of the tenth 
and the former 
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mistake. After the short hole, Mr. Fergusson was only one 
down, The next.—the Field or fourteenth hole—he holed 
in four, repeating his fine performance of the morning at 
this hole. In the morning an iron shot laid close to the 
hole had given him his four; in the afternoon, he owed 
it to an extraordinarily long and straight second shot. 
This put them all even. The fifteenth hole was halved 
in an inglorious five. The sixteenth halved in an ex- 
cellent three. Both hit good tee-shots to the seventeenth 
hole; but the second shot here determined the match. 
Mr. Fergusson was a little behind Mr. Ball from the tee- 
shot, and played a safe second, short of the cross-bunker 
which guards the hole. Mr. Ball took his brassy and his 
fate in his hands, and ‘ went for it, to carry the bunker. 
It was a splendid shot, absolutely straight ; it made him 
almost certain of the hole in four, Mr. Fergusson 
confessed himself outdone by playing his third into the 
bunker. The last hole was halved in a four, which was 
meritorious enough considering the circumstances, and 
Mr. Ball was winner of the match and of the amateur 
championship for 1894 95. 

It wasa match which fully rewarded the great crowd of 
genuinely interested spectators, for though the quality of 
the general play was not remarkable, there were occa 
sional strokes of great brillianey, such as that by which 
Mr. Ball won the match, and it was interesting to see 
the dogged way in which Mr. Fergusson stuck to his task 
through circumstances of severe adversity. On Mr, 
Ball’s part it may be said that it is very difficult to play 
a good game with such a start in hand as the first four 
holes. It istoo much. It dulls the fine edge of keen 
effort. We may say that the winner was favoured in the 
draw; but we cannot fail to confess that a good man 
won, and it is a pleasure to see the victory on his own 
green of the representative of the Royal Liverpool Club, 
which has done so much for golf in the past, and which 
had bestowed so much care on its links and on all arrange- 
ments to make the amateur championship of 1804-95 both 
pleasant and successful. 


MAY DAY 


HERE is a poeticaily romantic ring about the sound of 
the words ‘ May Day’ still, although the romance 

and poetry of the day itself are lost in the trackless desert 
of the past, and a clever prose version has taken its place, 
dealing with the demonstrations of Socialists and the 
Labour Question writ more large than usual. The nine 
men’s morrice is filled up with mud eternally, and the 
mazes in the village green have been indistinguishable for 
a wilderness of May Days. Where is the maypole 
vanished? What has become of country dances? The 
heading in daily newspapers, ‘May Day Celebrations, 
seems compact of irony when the reader realises with a 
poignant regret that the old fashion of celebrating the 
festival where summer first keeps court, has passed away 
from the earth. The tradition is not dead yet, but its 
perfunctory observance now is tainted with vulgarity, and, 
perhaps, no one who has seen the miserably dirty children 
dressed in scanfy, but gaudily bright paper and tinsel, 
who beg on May morning, is sorry that their numbers are 
decreasing every year. Anything less joyous than these 
shivering inartistic May children it would be difficult to 
find. They slink along the streets ashamed of their 
pantomimic clothes, or, more accurately, papers, and 
if men open their purse-strings at all it is to distress, not 
to jollity. These hungry, lean-faced little beggars have 
no part or lot in May as it used to be. It must have been 
always sunny and glorious, really ‘the spring time, the 
spring time, the only pretty ring time,’ not a caricature of 
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it, with a wintry east wind lurking in the air ready to 
sting. Perhaps it is degeneration in climate which has 
caused our deterioration in keeping May Day, and the 
cold cheerlessness of our modern springs has chilled the 
warmth of our enthusiasm at the advent of the dearest of 
all spring days. But the sceptic who scouts such a simple 
explanation when he thinks of other losses and other 
fallings off, other cases in which we are not better than 
our fathers, believes that if the Queen of May began her 
reign in every year of the coming century with winsome 
summer smiles and warm kisses and balmy breath, she 
would never win to herself again the worshippers who 
danced round her in the days which are gone, Festivity 
has fled to join the great company of lost arts. There is 
not much spontaneous picturesqueness about holiday- 
making as we see it on Bank Holidays. 

In Oxford now, the present, in spite of married dons 
and the residential North, the Higher Education of 
Women, and Manchester New College, lies very closely 
in the shadow of the past. And so it comes about that 
May Day in Oxford has a subtle flavour of antiquity 
about it which one cannot taste anywhere else. It is an 
effort which destroys mental balance for a week to get up 
at four o'clock in the morning, but if it is fine on May 
morning in Oxford, the creature of routine has not spent 
his strength nor foregone his sleep in vain, All the same, 
we should advise him from personal experience not to go 
to bed at all on the eve of May Ist. After a prolonged 
night sitting it is positively a refreshment and delight to 
go out at an uncannily early hour in the morning. After 
a heroic struggle with sleep, there is too aggressive a 
sense of virtue uppermost in the mind of the conqueror to 
leave it free to receive any pleasurable sensation of enjoy- 
ment. He will be occupied with his originality, and will 
be quite aggrieved as he turns into the High to find that 
he is only one of a multitude who have awaked from sleep 
to hear the ‘ Hymnus Eucharisticus ’ sung from the top of 
Magdalen tower at sunrise. The wiser man than he takes 
his ticket with him, and having noted with eyes unclouded 
by ahastily interrupted sleep the dishevelled and unwashed 
oddities in the crowd on Magdalen Bridge anid at the base 
of the tower, climbs up the steep and tortuous steps to the 
top, where the choir, their white surplices fluttering in the 
breeze, are gathered ready. And now the light grows 
stronger ; 

\nd broad and red as God's own head, 
rhe glorious sun uprist. 

The clocks chime out five one after the other, or some 
together in a clashing medley of sound, Magdalen clock 
strikes last, and barely has the echo of the fifth boom died 
away, when the ‘ Hymnus’ rings out to greet the sun now 
resplendent over Shotover. It is a glorious old chorale, 
but its effect is rather marred by the hooting noise of 
horns blown underneath by frivolous undergraduates. 
The origin of this lies in a tradition that the Puritans in 
Oxford, believing that the singing of the Hymnus 
Eucharisticus on May morning was a Popish custom, used 
to collect together, and by blowing of horns and groanings 
and maledictions express their disapproval, It is all over 
in five minutes, but it is a cheap and unsalutary method 
of valuation to measure experiences by the length of their 
duration. One day is as a thousand years, and five minutes 
on Magdalen Tower on May morning are more powerful in 
their vivid memories of the past than all the other minutes 
in the workaday year, 


THE PRINCESS AND THE REPUBLICAN 
T was very rarely that the Princess could contrive it, but 


to-day her tricks had triumphed. The equerry was 
seeking in one direction, the lady-in-waiting in another, 
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the pages in a third, the footmen in a fourth: and the 
Princess, merrily smiling, walked alone through the wood 
which fringed the edge of the stream. And there— 
because it was so pre-ordained—she found the Republican, 
lying full length on the grass, preparing a speech in attack 
on the policy of the king. Just as he mouthed out a fine 
passage, the Princess came to a stand opposite him, and 
the Princess laughed. 

The Republican sprang to his feet and bowed very 
low. 

‘I thought, sir, observed the Princess, ‘that you 
accorded no deference to rank.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ said the Republican, bowing again very low. 

‘It is, then, because I am a woman ?’ 

The Republican pushed his thick hair from his forehead, 
hesitated a moment, and fixed a glance on the Princess's 
eyes. 

‘ Merely that,’ said he: and the Princess blushed. 

‘Sit down,’ said the Princess, seating herself on the 
grassy bank, The Republican obeyed her. 

‘Why do you say such hard things of my father?’ 
asked she. 

‘ Because he is a king.’ 

‘ Does that hurt you ?’ 

‘Does it not hurt you, madame ?’ 

The Princess looked at him inquiringly. 

‘I have seen you often of late in the city,’ said the 
Republican. ‘ Perhaps you have seen me ?’ 

‘I saw you being led to prison the other day,’ smiled 
the Princess. 

‘One sees strange things in the city,’ remarked the 
Republican composedly. ‘Only to-day I saw a strange 
thing.’ 

‘Pray, what was that, sir ?’ 

‘The photograph of an ugly dolt,’ said the Republican. 
‘It is in all the shopwindows.’ 

‘] would be angry if you were not so foolish,’ said the 
Princess. 

“And I would be just if he were not 

‘A Prince *’ interposed the Princess hastily. 

‘Let us say that,’ agreed the Republican. ‘In cold 
truth, he is but a fool as most men are, and no uglier than 
some.’ 

The Princess rose, curtseyed, and sat down again, The 
Republican drew himself a little nearer to her. 

‘It is a marriage of affection—so they say, said he. 

The Princess took no notice of this remark. 

‘When you were a boy,’ she said, ‘you were not angry 
with me for being a Princess.’ 

‘I would not be angry, if I were still a boy,’ said he. 

The Princess assumed an air of sedate wisdom. 

‘You should reflect,’ she remarked, ‘ whither your wild 
theories lead,’ 

‘I will gladly so reflect, if you will join me in the 
meditation.’ 

‘Shall I tell you whither they lead *’ she asked. 

‘With your leave, I will tell you,’ said he. 

‘And then I will point out the folly of it.’ 

‘It is very likely,’ said he. 

There was a pause. The birds sang and the river 
twinkled as it ran. ‘The Princess looked on the river; 
the Republican raised himself on his elbow, and looked on 
the Princess. 

‘I see, he began. ‘The Throne upset, the King dis 


crowned, Liberty triumphant.’ 

‘What nonsense !’ said the Princess. 

‘Il see, he went on, ‘a marriage broken off and a 
maiden-Princess, I cannot see what the maiden does. 
Does she weep, madame ?’ 

‘You were to tell, not J,’ said the Princess. 
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‘Ah! and I see the maiden again. And now, by heaven, 
she does not weep! She comes smiling through the 
wood: and there is one whom she meets. They do not 
call one another “ sir” and “ madame.” ’ 

‘What do they call one another ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘I think it is “ sweetheart” and “ sweet love,’’’ whispered 
the Republican. ‘Why should they not? She is not a 
Princess now. And then they talk together’ 

‘Do you hear anything of what they say?’ asked the 
Princess, twirling a wild flower in her hands. 

‘ But little, for they speak very low. They need not 
speak loud.’ 

‘Need they not ?’ 

‘No, for they are very close to one another : his lips are 
at her ear.’ 

‘ Then, indeed, they need not.’ 

‘ But his lips do not always rest at her ear.’ 

‘Whither go they ?’ she asked very low. 

‘To her lips—and hers to his. And then——~— 

The Republican, interrupting himself, sprang suddenly 
to his feet. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the Princess, with a 
start. 

He put out his hand to her: for an instant she looked 
at him. Then she took his hand and rose. 

‘And then,’ continued the Republican, ‘they begin to 
walk, They seem to have made a plan: they walk 
briskly, quickly. She clings to his arm——’ 

‘Well, the path is rough,’ pleaded the Princess, 

‘And he supports her. He talks eagerly as he goes, 
but she says little, yet she looks at him, and bends her 
head to listen to him——’ 

‘The water rippling over the stones makes such a noise,’ 
said the Princess. 

‘And farther still they go. Yet she does not seem 
weary, or to notice the distance.’ 

‘Qh, no,’ said the Princess. 

‘They leave the side of the stream and plunge into the 
woods : and once they stop and he kisses her-——’ 

‘Oh, go on again—quick !’ cried the Princess, 

‘And then they hasten on, because, delightful as the 
kiss was, there is that ahead which calls them on, On 
and on they go, far from the stream, far from the city. 
Yet again they stop— 

‘But for a moment only !’ urged the Princess. 

‘Till, at last, the wood ends and they see before them a 
little ivy-clad church: it is there that they are to be wed, 
Who hinders them now? She is not a Princess now. Love 
is all in all now. On they press towards the church—— 

‘Yes, yes, quick !’ cried the Princess. 

‘ They pass through the churchyard gate, up the little 
path, to the porch of the church: and a priest comes 
forth and- 

‘I do not see the priest,’ said the Princess. 

The Republican started. They came to a sudden stop. 
His eyes were eager, his face flushed. The Princess was 
now red, now white, and she panted, and held a hand to 
her side. The gate of the porch was locked: and none 
came to open it. 

‘I do not see the priest, either, now,’ said the Republi- 
can. 

‘He is not there,’ whispered the Princess. 

‘And the way in is barred,’ said the Republican. 

The Princess loosed her hold of the Republican’s arm 
and sank, still breathing quickly, on a fat tombstone hard 
by. The Republican stood opposite to her, his arms 
folded. For a while neither spoke. 

‘I did not know that we had so much as moved, said 
the Princess at last. 

The Republican made no reply. 
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‘Nor did I know,’ pursued the Princess, ‘anything else 
that we did!’ And, as she spoke, a reluctant smile curved 
on her lips. ‘You spoke so eloquently,’ she complained ; 
‘you carried me away with you. 

The Republican took a step towards her. 

«My theories !’ said he. ‘It was all theory.’ 

«Yes, it was all theory, acquiesced the Princess. 

‘ Wild theory,’ said the Republican. 

‘Very wild,’ said the Princess shaking her head. 

‘Not to be spoken of in public.’ 

‘ By no means,’ said the Princess. 

Again they were silent fora time. Then the Princess 
sighed, 

‘We must get back to Fact,’ she said. ‘Is it far >’ 

‘A mile or two,’ said the Republican, ‘ to where we came 
from.’ 

‘And another to the town ?’ 

‘With the shopwindows °’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Princess, sighing again. 

‘Shall I come back with you to Fact?’ asked the | 


1e- 
publican. 

‘1 think,’ said the Princess, glancing up at him, ‘that 
I had rather you stayed here—in Theory.’ 

‘And you will go back alone—to Fact?’ 

‘Yes; but now and then 1 may think of you-—in 
Theory. How strange the difference is!’ 

‘It is but this,’ said the Republican, and he knelt on 
one knee, and with deep respect raised the hand of the 
Princess to his lips, and rose again, and drew back, bowing 
thrice. 

‘That is Fact,’ said he. 

The Princess’s lips curved again, 

‘And Theory ?’ she asked, looking away from the Re- 
publican. 

‘This,’ said the Republican, springing forward, ‘is 
Theory.’ 

‘And whither leads it ?’ asked the Princess, a moment 
later: and her tone was sad. 

‘To a barred door, he answered sorrowfully. 

‘Yet, she mused, ‘it has its own delights. No—no 
more of it!’ 

She rose and curtseyed to the Republican: he bowed 
very low, 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘ farewell.’ 

‘Madame,’ said he, ‘ farewell.’ 

She turned away, but, as she went, she looked over her 


shoulder. 


‘Madame,’ said he, ‘I faney you think indulgently of 


my poor Theory.’ 

‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I will judge it by my heart.’ 

‘] pray an easy judgment.’ 

‘It is such,’ said the Princess, ‘as a fellow-sinner 
gives.’ 

The sun sank—it seemed suddenly. And the Princess 
went, slowly, alone, back through the wood, back to the 
town and the shopwindows. And when the King spoke 
of ‘ pestilent theories’ that night in the Palace, once more 
her lips curved. For they knew aout the theories—more 
than the King knew. 

And the poor Republican also is wedded—but to 
Theory. Anruony Hope. 


TWO NEW PLAYS 


| reverting to the class of play and the type of charac- 
ter in which he is able to do most justice to his 
talents and his reputation, Mr. Beerbohm Tree has taken 
a wise and timely step. He is not by any means the first 
gifted comedian and character-actor who has been fired 
with a laudable if injudicious desire to soar to the top- 
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most heights of tragic and poetic drama. Sueh an ambition 
is excusable enough, and to discourage it is always a 
thankless task, however obvious it may be that an actor 
has failed to recognise and reckon with his natural and 
artistic limitations, But there is cause for special satis- 
faction when so admirable an artist as Mr. Tree forsakes 
for a while at least, his praiseworthy struggles towards a 
tempting but unattainable goal, and returns to that 
department of his art in which he stands without a 
rival among contemporary English players. In the pre- 
sent instance he is entitled to congratulation both as 
actor and as manager, for he has secured not merely 
a part that exhibits all his best histrionic qualities, 
but a modern play of more than ordinary strength 
and interest. Mr. Sydney Grundy has set himself to 
illustrate, for Mr. Tree's benefit, the truth of the familiar 
adage which affirms that second thoughts are best. In 
Mammon, his first adaptation of J/ontjoye, he discovered 
in Octave Feuillet’s play the materials of a pleasing and 
effective English comedy: in .t Bunch of Violets he has 
extracted from the same source the spirit and essence of 
a realistic modern tragedy. Mr. Grundy seems to have 
been prompted by certain financial revelations, stil] fresh 
in the public mind, to preach a dramatised homily upon 
self-seeking ‘philanthropy’ and sanctimonious fraud; nor 
can there be much doubt as to the playwright’s intention 
in creating his Sir Philip Marchant, promoter of the 
‘Widow’s Mite Society’ and ‘Good Samaritan Mining 
Company,’ and leading spirit of the predatory ‘ Marchant 
Group.’ But, having chosen his text, Mr. Grundy has 
descanted upon it with discretion ; and if A Bunch of 
lcolets must needs be included in the category of plays 
with a purpose, it may be granted that the purpose 
is seldom allowed to obtrude itself to the detriment 
of the play. Except in the scene of the financier’s recep- 
tion of the ridiculous ‘ Sons of Toil,’ with its unfortunate 
suggestion of conscious burlesque, the figure of the rest- 
less, reckless swindler, who cants and lies and plunders till 
his schemes and his domestic peace come crashing together 
about his ears, is drawn with consistency as well as power. 
Cheat and hypocrite as he is, the man has one soft spot in 
his heart—the love of his daughter ; and through that love 
is manifested the ‘soul of goodness in things evil’ that 
prompts him at the last to meet disgrace and a self- 
inflicted death rather than suffer violence to be done to 
the one pure, unselfish emotion he has ever known. But 
Mr. Grundy has not been content to place his sole reliance 
upon this strong central figure, which might of itself have 
made the fortune of a one-part play of the Captain Swift 
and Jim the Penman type. As finely conceived and no 
less finely contrasted are the characters of the two women 
—the wife who, after carrying for years the torturing 
secret of her husband’s dishonour, learns that she, too, 
has been the victim of his treachery, and the jealous, 
mocking adventuress who comes back to blackmail the 
man who has married and cast her off, and to watch with 
tigerish enjoyment the agony and humiliation of her un- 
conscious supplanter. ‘The scenes between the real and 
the supposed wife are among the strongest of the play, 
which, despite its occasionally overstrained satire and its 
conventional suicide-ending, is altogether the best of the 
serious dramas that Mr. Grundy has given to the stage. Mr, 
Tree’s picturesque and imaginative force is once more 
happily employed with the best results upon a character 
well within his range; but it is Mrs. Tree who on this 
occasion achieves the most notable acting triumph. 
Invariably clever and artistic, the actress had previously 
done nothing to prepare us either for the subtlety of Mrs. 
Murgatroyd’s earlier scenes, with their deadly purring 
malice and delizately conveyed suggestions of the woman’s 
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veneered ill-breeding, or for the wild outbursts of jealous 
frenzy in the final act. Probably few credited Mrs, Tree 
with the passionate intensity she here displays, or looked 
to her for a performance at times so few degrees removed 
from absolute greatness. Miss Lily Hanbury, though 
she lacks not emotional power, should be warned against 
excessive deliberation of utterance, and a monotony both 
of voice and gesture that sometimes mars her best inten- 
A Yorkshire dialect materially helps Mr. Lionel 
Brough in his efforts to relieve the sombreness of the 
story with his cheery humour. 

The adventurous author of Judah and The Crusaders has 
accomplished, in his latest work, a curious feat of dramatic 
legerdemain. He has taken some of the most hackneyed 
characters and ideas of everyday melodrama, shaken them 
up with some odds and ends of cynical ‘society’ comedy, 
flung over them a glamour of fantastic idealism, and pre- 
sented the result in the form of a thoroughly novel, 
intellectual, and unconventional play. Only a playwright 
as daring and resourceful as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones could 
have attempted the feat which he has performed with such 
brilliant success ; none but the most skilled of literary 
conjurers could have so charmed the eyes and ears of the 
spectators as to induce them to lose sight of the bare and 
commonplace foundation upon which the whole scheme of 
The Masqueraders rests. For what, after all, do we find in 
Mr. Jones's story, the moment we peep beneath the outer 
covering of romantic fantasy with which he beguiles the 
senses of his audience, and are able to divert our atten- 
tion from the admirably strong and nervous dialogue 
that rings with unfailing force and persuasive grace from 
end to end of the play? For all its portentous array of 
dramatis persona, The Masqueraders is a play of three 
persons—two men and a woman, and all three have had 
scores and scores of prototypes in the works of the mere 
journeymen-dramatists who supply their reams of me- 
chanical melodrama for the delectation of ‘ popular’ 
audiences. The vain and foolish girl who turns from 
the honest man who loves her to marry a rich and 
titled blackguard, the gambling, brandy-drinking baronet, 
tired of his sensual love and willing to mend his broken 
fortunes at the price of his wife’s dishonour, and the loyal 
lover who constitutes himself the guardian-angel of the 
woman he has lost—are not all these among the veriest 
lay-figures of what may be called the unthinking drama > 
Yet Mr. Jones has taken all three and boldly set them 
down in the middle of a play positively overflowing with 
thought, and imagination, and poetic feeling ; and only 
one of them has he found it necessary to idealise specially 
for his purpose. David Remon, the strangely romantic 
scientist, with his dignified self-restraint and chivalrous 
self-sacrifice, gives little suggestion of his lowly artistic 
pedigree ; but Sir Brice Skene might have come straight 
from the Adelphi, while—worse stlll for the prospects of 
the play—Dulcie Larondie has little more character or 
individuality than the most spiritless of the good old 
school of persecuted heroines, The feebleness of this 
character, accentuated as it is by Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s disappointingly 


tions. 


tame and level performance— 
disappointing because this actress played wonderfully 
well in the Second Mrs, Tanqueray—is, however, not 
the worst defect of the play, which suffers still more, 
at a vital point, from an almost irritating lack of 
plausible motive. Effective as it is from a purely thea- 
trical point of view, the great gambling-scene of the 
third act is the artistic blunder of the play. Tested 
by any rules of ordinary reason, it is unnatural to the 
point of absurdity. Here is a man who sees the 
woman he loves passionately at the mercy of a brutal, 
degraded, and ruined husband. He himself is rich, and 
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holds the power to succour and befriend her, if she will 
accept his help. Why, then, should he place his whole 
fortune, and his power to rescue her with it, at the hazard 
of a pack of cards? Morally, he has no more right after 
than before his victory at the card-table to take Dulcie 
from her husband—a fact that Mr. Jones freely acknow- 
ledges in his tender but sadly unsatisfactory last act. 
Then where is the motive of the tremendous risk he 
accepts voluntarily? Played as it is by Mr. George 
Alexander and Mr. Herbert Waring—neither of whom 
has ever before been seen to such conspicuous advantage 
as in this play—it is a scene that no lover of fine acting 
would care to miss ; from every other point of view it is 
But neither this defect nor the 
uncertainty with which the character of the heroine is 
handled can obscure the fact that Mr. Jones has converted 
his timeworn and unpromising materials into a play of 
remarkable brilliancy and literary distinction, full of 


simply indefensible. 


charming touches of humour, and pathos, and observation. 
Now and again may be detected in the comedy-scenes a 
Hash of laboured paradox: but it would be unfair to select 
such a line, for instance, as ‘ Marriage is the last insult a 
man offers to the woman one respects,’ as a specimen of 
the lighter dialogue of 7he Masqueraders. As a rule, Mr, 
Jones's young society cynics talk infinitely better than 
this. Of the many subsidiary characters, those in the 
hands of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Esmond, Mr. Vane-Tempest and 
Miss Granville receive the largest share of justice. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR, RILEY AND HIS CRITICS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
3 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C., 
28th April, 1894. 

Sir,—In Mr. Athelstan Riley’s letter appearing in your issue 
of 2oth inst. he states that the present controversy on the 
School Board in relation to religious teaching resulted from the 
discovery of a formidable conspiracy to wreck the Christian 
character of the religious teaching. I absolutely deny that 
there is a word of truth in this, and challenge him to prove it. 
The origin of the controversy was a letter from Rey. J. J. Cox- 
head which appeared in the Guardian of 16th November, 1892, 
in which he stated that he had been to one of the Board’s 
Infant schools, and that one of the infants on being asked who 
was the father of Jesus, replied ‘ Joseph. Now, Mr. Coxhead 
is chairman of the Scripture sub-Committee of the Board, com- 
prising a very large majority of Churchmen, and including no, 
less that nine clergymen out of seventeen members, and Mr 
Riley himself. 

If the religious teaching was faulty it was the fault of Mr. 
Coxhead and his Committee, including Mr. Riley. Neither 
Mr. Coxhead nor Mr. Riley ever brought the matter before the 
Committee for rectification, or took any practical step whatever 
in that direction. It may well be doubted whether the answer 
of the infant showed any error in teaching at all. We do not 
expect infants to be instructed in the mystery of the miraculous 
conception of our Lord, and the child might well have formed 
its impression from some text such as that in which Mary 
speaks to Jesus (at the age of fourteen) of Joseph as his father. 
Possibly also the child itself may have had a stepfather. How- 
ever, upon this Mr. Athelstan Riley on the same day (16th 
November, 1892) gave an entirely unnecessary notice of motion 
before the Board to alter the religious settlement of 1871, which 
provided for undenominational religious teaching from the 
Bible. This—not Mr. Riley’s imaginary conspiracy—was the 
origin of the controversy, and I defy Mr. Riley to disprove it. 

Now as that teaching had gone on without any friction for 
twenty-two years it is clear that some other motive animated 
Mr. Riley in his course of action than this particular case with 
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which the existing rule of the Board was quite sufficient to deal, 
So far as I have observed, every one without exception admits 
that Unitarian teaching was prohibited by the Rules of the 
Board, and any proved instance that came before the Committee 
would have been dealt with accordingly. 

What was Mr. Riley’s motive? It is not farto seek. lefore 
this controversy, he declared publicly in the Board that he could 
not conscientiously send his own child to a Board School, or 
advise any one else to do so, whilst at the English Church 
Union on 15 June last, he declared that ('ndenominationalism 
was a ‘nasty, ugly, mis-shapen beast, and urged his hearers to 
try and get rid of the Cowper-Temple Clause. 

It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Riley’s real motive was a desire 
to wreck the undenominational system of instruction. My fear 
is that he may succeed and that in place of it we may get purely 
secular instruction in the Schools of the London Board. When 
I think of the nearly half a million of children who attend these 
schools I am appalled at the probable consequences. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
Bishop of Rochester (himself formerly a member of the Board 
have declared against disturbing the compromise of 1871, and 
] hope that your readers will rather follow their lead than that 
of Mr. Riley.—I am, etc. HENRY GOVER. 


DOGBERRY—OF GLASGOW 


{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 

Paris, 29th Apri/, 1894. 
Sir,—After this last indecent parade of naked Art on the 
arm of Mr. Spielmann in the public streets of Glasgow, I fear 
that it would ill become me further to receive the periodical, in 
which at any moment open familiarity with the President may 
be flavoured with insinuation of the Venus de Medici and a pair 

of stockings. —I am, etc., J. MCNEILL WHISTLER, 


S 


bo) 


EGYPTIAN POLITICS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Starcross, 30th April, 1894. 

S1r,—Your issue of 21st instant containing Sphiny’s re- 
joinder has only now reached me. I am perfectly amazed to 
find that my simple criticisms should have stirred up so muc 
rancour. There must be something in my unfortunate letter 
that has grievously pinched the susceptibilities which Sphinx 
represents. Between every two lines of the fulmination 
destined for my destruction I can plainly read, rem acu fefi- 
etsti, 

On the other hand it is comforting or perhaps | should say 
flattering, to be told that the world was hanging on my lips 
even for the brief interval betwixt breakfast-time and lunch. | 
assure you, Sir, | had no notion that such celebrity would be 
mine, and can only hope your correspondent has not been 
overweening as to his metaphor. 

The only point where Sphinx touches me slightly is with 
regard to Nubar Pasha’s restoration to ofiice. Elsewhere 
every shot is a clean miss: the marksman’s nerves are not 
steady enough to make so much as an outer, even by a fluke | 
My mistake, moreover, was not a political blunder, but an 
error of diagnosis as the doctors would say. No one can 
rejoice more than I do that Nubar Pasha’s health is sufficiently 
restored to enable him to endure the fatigues of oftice, and | 
sincerely hope His Excellency may be able to remain and keep 
out our enemy. The assertion that the ‘ Greatest Statesman of 
the East’ has a lack of independence is sufficient to show how 
little my accuser himself knows of Egyptian politics. 

Sphinx’s logic and consistency are scarcely worthy of his 
prototype. He says— the be-all and end-all of his (Riaz’s) life 
is to hold on to the dignity and emolument of office — and 
further on—‘ Riaz is a fanatic to the marrow.’ These opposing 
statements may be propounded as a conundrum. If so, I for 
One give it up. 

Your leading article on the New Egyptian Ministry sums up 
the situation so accurately and admirably that nothing more 
remains to be said on the subject. Mows verrons.—I am, ete., 

PYRAMID. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PIPES OF INVERARAY 


The Burdens of Belief and other Poems. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. London: Murray. 


‘May one not lament,’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen in his delight- 
ful Hfours in a Library, when humorously appraising the merits 
of Disraelian fiction, ‘the degradation of a promising novelist 
into a Prime Minister?’ ‘The paradox is a striking one, and 
there is really, in that particular case, as Mr. Stephen shows, 
a good deal to be said in support of it. It is not, however, a 
remark that could be applied with any semblance of truth to 
the Duke of Argyll as a poet. Not that his Grace’s verse is 
deficient in excellent qualities of its own, as we shall presently 
prove ; but because it is impossible to affirm that by having 
devoted the major part of his time and talents to politics, 
philosophy, and science, he has deprived the world of any great 
poetical masterpiece. He is much toosensible a man to cherish 
any illusions on the subject himself, having, as he says in his 
interesting preface, ‘a wholesome sense of the wide spaces 
which may separate even verse which is fairly good from verse 
which is genuine poetry.’ The Duke has, in faet, simply filled 
a volume with admirable metrical exercises, as he would have 
written an essay for 7he Nineteenth Century on Darwinism, or 
Free Will, or Home Rule, out of sheer intellectual versatility 
and vigour. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, will shortly astonish 
(and possibly enchant) the world with a complete translation 
of the Odes of Horace. In the same way the Duke of Argyll, 
when he requires some mental relaxation, knocks off a ballad, 
or polishes a sonnet. ‘Law bless yer!’ as the horsedealer in 
Punch observed, ‘ it’s quite a little “oliday to ‘im! 

‘The Burdens of Belief’ is the piéce de resistance of the 
Duke’s by no means bulky collection. To use his own weil- 
chosen words, ‘it is an attempt to give some poetic form to 
facts and suggestions connected with modern science in its 
relations with religion and philosophy.’ While fully admitting 
the extraordinary strides made in physical speculation during 
the present century, he asserts that we are too prone to exag- 
gerate its effect upon the fundamental problems of humanity. 
He emphasises this statement by showing from various examples 
how the knowledge we have recently gained is often but an 
extension of that which we had before, and differs from it not 
in kind but merely in degree. ‘ Nothing, perhaps, strikes us 
more than the discovery of certain means or agencies whereby 
we can speak to other men with instantaneous velocity over all 
the continents of the globe. Yet the mechanical principle or 
law which is involved is nothing but an extension of the law by 
which our own vocal cords can communicate our thoughts 
across smaller distances by arbitrary signs conveyed through 
an intervening vibratory medium.’ We are thus thrown back, 
after all that science can do for us, upon those ultimate ideas 
which the Duke happily compares to the Fixed Stars, as having 
‘either no ‘ parallix,” or, if any, such as can only be detected 
by observations of the utmost care and nicety’ : 


Vet f st , fs 
In which « largest units die 
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That is not also nigh, 
Orion's stars that burn, 
With furious heat, in glowing flame, 
Hold nought but elements that turn 
Into our flesh and frame, 
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This great truth leads us on to seek in all manifestations of the 
finite—the phenomena of the external universe, as Plato would 
say—some harmonising Unity to transcend and explain the 


unsubstantial things, 


And broken tracks of light, 


which are all that our search into the secrets of existence can 
ever disclose to us. And so we are brought at last, though 
some of course will not agree with the closing passages of the 
Duke's carefully-constructed poem, to the central illuminating 
fact of the Incarnation : 
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No light—no voice—we say ? 
In saying this can we forget 
‘If thou hadst known in this thy day’ 
That vojce from Olivet ? 
Too near—is this the cry? 
Too close to us to be divine: 
No signs that flash from out the sky, 
Mere words from Palestine ? 
Ask we some distant sphere ? 
Are we so blind as reason thus ;— 
His mother and His brethren here, 
Were they not all with us ? 


The stanza which contains a recognition of the universality 
of the Divine presence is one of the best in the poem, with its 
fine image derived, as the author tells us, from the ‘land- 
locked creeks and bays’ of his native Highlands : 


As in a land of lakes 

Deep-valleyed with a thousand rills, 
The mighty pulse of ocean makes 

lar home among the hills, 
And every fisher's boat, 

In wooded creek with smoke upceur)’d 
Still rests upon the seas that float 

And circle round the world,— 
So does God's Kingdom wind 

Its arms beneath all ways of men... 


Whatever may be its shortcomings from certain standpoints, 
we have quoted enough to show that ‘ The Burdens of Belief’ 
has a sustained dignity and a largeness of conception which are 
welcome attributes in these days of the trivial and the bizarre. 
The Duke of Argyll has, in short, preached us an able sermon, 
packed close with solid thought, and presented, in sp:te of the 
difficulties of its subject, with no inconsiderable charm of 
language. 

The occasional verse, with which the remainder of the book 
is occupied, need not detain us long. The two poems upon 
the late Laureate, one written in 1857, ‘on hearing him read 
the proof-sheets of the Jdyl/s of the King, and the other in 
1892, after the funeral in Westminster Abbey, are the outcome 
of a life-long friendship of the truest and highest kind, already 
evidenced by the touching dedication of the volume, ‘To 
Emily, Lady Tennyson.’ In ‘Songs of Nature and the Birds’ 
we see the author’s love for, and knowledge of, his feathered 
favourites, displayed in such pretty trifles as the lines addressed 
to that whimsical Asiatic visitor the ‘ sand-grouse’ (Syrrhaptes 
paradoaus), with its ‘warm and pebbly colours,’ suggestive of 
the desert; or to the ‘Danbury swallow,’ who ‘made her a 
nest,’ undisturbed, in the porch of the little chapel attached to 
Bishop Claughton’s palace. The eloquent stanzas on‘ Walmer 
Castle, and the short poem in praise of William Pitt, form a 
fitting close to this graceful mapepyov of the veteran statesman 
and philosopher, who has shown, in his own political career, 
certain affinities with the austere and rugged aloofness of the 
Great Commoner. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS 


The Jacobean Poets. By EVMUND GossE. University Exten- 
sion Manuals. London: Murray. 


Mr. Gosse has acccomplished a very formidable feat with a 
creditable measure of success. We cannot say that the practice 
of carving literature into periods commends itself from a critical 
standpoint. At the same time, it is undoubtedly useful for 
purposes of instruction, provided the lines drawn be not too 
hard and too fast. On the whole, Mr. Gosse has escaped this 
obvious temptation, and he allows that the year 1603 has 
no special significance as marking a new condition of things, 
Besides, his definition holds good, in the main, that 
Elizabethan poetry was above all ‘ chivalrous and impassioned, 
full of the pride and glory of the times,’ while the Jacobean 
was ‘ coarser, opaquer, and profounder.’ Nevertheless, Campion 
was distinctly inspired by the romantic spirit, and carried on 
the Spenserian tradition, though he wrote under James ; and 
Ford, though excluded from this manual, belongs by rights to 
the age of Webster and Cyril Tourneur. In fact, Mr. Gosse 
scarcely escapes inconsistency in dealing with individuals, 
especially those that flourished in both reigns. No account 


of Ben Jonson can be considered adequate which ignores so 
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characteristic a play as Every Man in His Humour, and the 
omission is calculated to perplex the student rather than 
enlighten him. Per contra, Mr. Gosse, with the Young Person 
in view, could not help leaving out the title of Dekker’s finest 
production, and here we hit upon one of his difficulties. He is 
writing for people of a tender age, and as a rule of the tender 
sex, about a literature essentially robust to use no stronger 
expression. Hence preachments about ‘the grossness’ and 
‘the immorality’ of the age become inevitable, whereas, on 
the other hand, the analyses of the plots have to be somewhat 
superficial. 

Fortunately these stumbling-blocks can be avoided in the 
case of non-dramatic pieces, and Mr. Gosse has not only 
done justice to old favourites, but he has set obscure 
poets in new and favourable lights. We should place a 
higher value upon the best verses of Ben Jonson's Under- 
woods than the estimate that ‘though always rather stiff, they 
are elegant and pleasing in themselves ;’ and Mr. Swinburne 
could be quoted in their praise. On the other hand, the 
student is duly warned against Chapman’s obscurities both 
of style and meaning, which find characteristic expression in 
his crabbed continuation of Marlowe’s charming Hero and 
Leander: a poem that, as Mr. Bullen has pointed out, 
directly anticipated Keats. Also Mr. Gosse can appreciate 
Donne, and he states, with unquestionable propriety, that ‘he 
was by far the most modern and contemporaneous of the 
writers of his time,’ always experimenting, and always reliant 
upon his own strength. Drummond of Hawthornden appeals 
to present taste as a scholar, and Mr. Gosse has done good 
service by calling attention to his merits. And the worthy 
Drayton receives due praise for his strenuous endeavour, and 
consummate knowledge of his craft, though the /’o/y-Oldion, 
it must be confessed, takes a deal of reading. Among the 
minor versifiers Day has achieved a deserved immortality 
through Zhe Parliament of Bees; and we quite agree that 
Phineas Fletcher’s Purple /s/and is so curious and interesting 
that the fantastic character of its plan can be forgiven. The 
comparison of Browne with Keats cannot, of course, be com- 
mended, but Mr. Gosse is surely rather severe when he 
declares that ‘an air of silliness broods over the whole con- 
ception of Britannia’s Pastorals’ No doubt the story is 
tedious, but detached passages can be perused with genuine 
delight, particularly by the Devonian. 

With regard to the dramatists, Mr. Gosse, as we have said, 
moralises not a little, and sometimes rather at random. For 
instance, the assertion that Beaumont and Fletcher ‘sacrificed 
to the whimsies of the pit all the proprieties, intellectual, moral, 
and theatrical,’ is by far too sweeping. Their tragedies are 
among the most elevated that English literature can boast 
and they are tolerably free besides from that trick of winding 
up the plot with a string of murders in which their contempo- 
raries were wont to indulge. In scenes, whether working 
together as in PAz/aster, or singly, as in Thierry and Theodoret, 
they can almost challenge comparison with Shakespeare ; 
indeed, the latter drama maintains throughout a high level of 
dignity. Again, the comedies are coarse, no doubt, but in the 
frankest manner possible, and though they may be ‘ bustling,’ 
they cannot fairly be called ‘crude.’ Mr. Gosse is well within 
his argument when he accuses the immortal_pair of conventions 
of construction, and he might have added that their range of 
character is comparatively limited. Thus the battered soldier, 
professedly indifferent to female charms, and the young oaf on 
his travels accompanied by a pedantic tutor, recur frequently in 
the plays which have been assigned to Fletcher alone. Mr. 
Gosse, however, has done full justice to Ben Jonson alike in 
his virtues and shortcomings. Most certainly, Zhe Stlent 
li’oman does not deserve to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Volpone or The Alchymist. \ts popularity was probably 
due to the fact that, being a good acting play, it held the 
stage until the days of Garrick. Again, Coleridge’s desire 
for more of the Roman plays cannot be echoed, though 7%e 
Poetaster included an admirable comic character in Tucca. 
Mr. Gosse treats Heywood and Middleton most discreetly, and 
he is possibly right in his contention that the second did 
not gain by his partnership with Rowley. His doubt whether 
Webster was always skilful in the introduction of horror 
hardly makes sufficient allowance, perhaps, for the unrealistic 
manner in which the dumb shows of 7he Duchess of Malfi 
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and so forth were presented on the contemporary stage. 
The spectators were not harrowed by such unpardonable effects 
as M. Sardou dared in La 7Zosca. Finally, though we cordially 
agree with much of Mr. Gosse’s criticism of Massinger, Zhe 
Maid of Honour, not to mention A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
will always remain an ornament to our literature. 


THE OLD EAST INDIA COLLEGE 


Memorials of Old Haileybury College. By FREDERICK 
CHARLES DANVERS, Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, Sir 
SruART COLVIN BAYLEY, PERCY WIGRAM, the late 
BRAND SAprr, and many contributors. London : Archi- 
bald Constable. 


It was in the year 1500 that the first proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a regular Institution for the education of the East 
India Company’s civil servants was made. ‘The project as 
formulated by the Marquis Wellesiey, then (;overnor-General 
of India, provided for the foundation of a college in Calcutta, 
where Oriental languages should be taught and lectures 
delivered on almost every branch of literature and science, 
The plan as it stood did not find favour with the Court of 
Directors. A college was founded at Calcutta, but on much 
narrower lines than those originally intended, since it was 
thought, not unreasonably, that much of the proposed instruc- 
tion could be given more efficiently and more cheaply in 
England than in India. That this was no idle excuse for 
shelving the subject is proved by the establishment four years 
Jater of the Haileybury College upon proposals received from 
the Company’s factory at Canton. For interesting details 
with regard to the building and constitution of the College 
reference should be made to the concise and accurate account 
which Mr. Danvers has compiled from the India Office 
Records. 

To this Haileybury college Sir M. Monier-Williams, then an 
undergraduate at Balliol, migrated when in the year 1839 he 
was nominated to an Indian Writership. His experience shows 
that the ignorance of Englishmen generally in regard to all 
Indian affairs was, if possible, greater fifty years ago than 
it is now. His fellow-undergraduates regarded him with 
feelings of awe, not unmingled with compassion, as one already 
transported outside the circle of ordinary human experience, 
while the Balliol dons themselves were able to give him but 
scant information as to the steps he should take. Moreover, in 
those days there seems to have been but one man in Oxford 
who knew Sanskrit, and he was by no means anxious to impart 
his knowledge. If Sir M. Monier-Williams lays stress upon 
the difficulties with which he had to contend it is only because 
—to quote his own words—they furnish ‘abundant proof that 
one of the greatest seats of learning in the kingdom, even with 
a celebrated Sanskrit Professor resident in its midst, was not 
at that time the place to learn anything whatever about the 
preparation needed for the career of an Indian civil servant. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams’s connection with the Haileybury 
College, begun under the circumstances recorded, lasted with 
an interval of but three years—he resigned his nomination and 
did not proceed to India—until the final dissolution of the 
College in 1857. Leaving the College in 1841, he returned in 
1844 1n the capacity of Professor, an office which he held to the 
end. No one, then, is better entitled to be heard as to the 
inner life and management of the institution : and his contribu- 
tions are marked alike by vividness of description of the every 
day routine and a vigorous and characteristic touch in the por- 
traiture of individuals. Yet running through the whole is a 
tone of apology. The College was not the success which it 
should have been. There were ‘inherent defects and weak- 
nesses in its constitution,’ which, despite the splendid results 
which it undoubtedly produced, prevented it from ever inspiring 
outsiders at any rate with complete confidence. To judge from 
the materials before us, the fault would seem to lie in the want 
of discipline that prevailed. We may smile at Sir M. 
Monier-Williams’s complaint that the students were in 
the habit of attending his lectures in coarse light-coloured 
shooting-jackets. We may make all allowance for the tempta- 
tion, irresistible to most middle-aged men, to represent them- 
selves—especially in after-dinner speeches—as having been 
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sad dogs in their young days. ‘The mischief went deeper than 
this, and was felt to do so by those responsible for the mainten- 
ance of order, as the following extracts from letters from 
Mr. Le Bas—principal of the College—to Archdeacon Hale 
show plainly enough. Writing in January 1843 he says :— 
‘Our grand evil is this: that we are brooded over by an 
external body very different from your Governors :’—Arch- 
deacon Hale was Master of the Charterhouse—‘not only a 
constantly fluctuating body—but, in all matters relating to 
education a very ignorant and narrow-minded body—a_ body, 
in short, without a soul.’ And again: ‘A note from Hooper 
this morning informs me that yesterday the Court adopted 
seventeen instead of sixteen as the earliest age at which they 
would give nominations to this place. We have long con- 
tended for eighteen : in which case there would be no mere 
/oys in the College. But this is always the way. Concessions 
in the line of improvement are ever wrung from the Court like 
drops of blood.’ 

Here then were two impediments to discipline—the absence 
of a strong central authority, and a disparity of age among 
the nominees which made a uniform system work harshly in 
individual cases. There was at the same time too much 
freedom and not enough. but perhaps the real stumbling- 
block to law and order lay in the difficulty of enforcing 
penalties. The Court had a way of remitting them upon 
occasion, and the extreme sentence of rustication was practi- 
cally never resorted to for fear of offending a Director, who 
would thereby lose the benefit of a nomination. But when the 
worst has been said that can be said of the old Haileybury 
College, it is impossible to call it in any sense of the word a failure 
To dispel such an idea one need only turn to the Record of 
Active Services of Old Haileyburians during the Mutiny, care- 
fully put together by Mr. Percy Wigram. From John Lawrence 
cownwards these students of the old college displayed an ability, 
courage, and devotion which is beyond praise. ‘ Which,’ indeed 
‘of our oldest and most venerable academic bodies can produce 
a better record of work done and results achieved during any 
fifty years of its career?’ Will the new race of Indian civil 
servants improve upon it? On the section devoted to ‘ College 
Literature’ we have no space to dwell, though it deserves 
notice if only for the sake of the distinguished names which 
appear among the contributors to the College magazine. Nor 
can we do more than give a word of praise to the excellent 
illustrations and so take leave of a book which we can con- 
fidently recommend to all who are interested in Indian affairs 

-and to others. 





MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL 
Esther Waters. by GEORGE Moorr. London: Scott 


‘The realist, says M. Guy de Maupassant in his celebrated 
essay, Le Noman, ‘if he be an artist will not seek to present us 
with a mere vulgar photograph of life, but to show us a vision 
that shall be more complete, more thrilling, and more convincing 
than reality itself.” And that is precisely what Mr. Moore, in 
his marvellous story of Esther Waters the brave, the long 
suffering, has perfectly succeeded in accomplishing. Such a 
result is at once a crown of praise to the artist and the reader's 
consolation. For if life were so poignant, sordid, and aimlessly 
cruel as the naturalistic school (of which Mr. Moore is so dis- 
tinguished a disciple) would have us believe, then—let us eat 
and drink and die to-night, for sheer dread of the morrow. 

There is a very old tradition to the effect that the whole duty 
of the artist is to please. But Gustave Flaubert and his fol- 
lowers, obeying the austere inspiration of their genius, set 
sterner ends before them. They as it were captured by force 
of arms the mistress of delight, whose wont hitherto had been 
to beguile men of their weariness, lulling them to forget the 
gross world awhile, and compelled that silver voice to testify 
strangely of shame and horror and suffering. ‘These masters 
would have no more of idle dreams and dainty visions : and so, 
forgetting that of such stuff the better half of life is made, they 
have built a monument to despair whose merit is unsurpassable, 
and whose interest is enthralling. The peculiar fascination of 
these remarkable books seems to lie in the fact that a part of 
life is delineated with such extraordinary ability as to make it 
appear a presentment of the whole. We are all extremely 
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curious of knowledge, and the naturalists appeal directly to 
this appetite. Your records of life, they say in effect, however 
excellent, have hitherto been absurdly trammelled by conven- 
tion. Do you want to know exactly what the world is like? I 
care nothing at all for convention, and I will show you the 
naked truth. Then this band of ‘grimy wizards’ proceed to 
drag their victims over heaps of ordure into the dark places of 
the earth. Yet it is a mistake to imagine, as do so many 
excellent people, that they roam in unsavoury regions, the 
chroniclers of misery, merely to gratify a morbid taste. Not at 
all : it is their fate ; it is laid upon them, they can do no other- 
wise. To this task they bring splendid talents and inexhaustible 
energies : they take themselves exceeding seriously, and are to 
a man profoundly, hopelessly pessimistic. Whether their 
theories of art be right or wrong, it is incontestable that the 
labours of the French realists must prove of lasting benefit to 
literature. The English exponent of their methods is, far 
excellence, Mr. George Moore; and powerful as all his stories 
are, his latest work, in its wide range of sympathy, its subtle 
perception and admirable technique, is immeasurably their 
superior. 

We have in Esther Waters the life story of a domestic ser- 
vant, from the time she goes out to service until her son attains 
to manhood’s estate. Esther is a typical servant—tenacious, 
affectionate, instinctively religious, and contentedly ignorant. 
Against the sordid background of troublous scenes in which 
her lot is cast her character relieves itself simply, naturally, 
consistently : she suffers much, and we suffer with her: and 
when, as we turn the last page, she attains at length the end of 
her desire, not by means of some unexpected stroke of fortune 
or lucky adventure, but as the inevitable result of her years of 
indomitable toil, the pathetic figure of Esther Waters has be- 
come more real to us than ‘ reality itself... The minor charac- 
ters are all drawn with the utmost elaboration, yet are duly 
subordinated. William Latch the bookmaker, pretty, pious 
Mrs. Barfield, old John Randal the butler, Fred Parsons the 
Salvation Army captain, and many more—were we to meet 
them in the street to-morrow, we should recognise them in- 
stantly, unsurprised. The atmosphere in which these people 
move is suggested with wonderful skill: as we read, we breathe 
the same unwholesome air, we live in the midst of the same 
unpleasant surroundings. The language and construction of 
the book, so studiously simple, so unerringly right, are miracles 
of art : insensibly we are conducted from scene to scene in a 
natural sequence that enchains our interest throughout. The 
story isa very sad one: for Mr. Moore’s work possesses the 
rare quality of genuine pathos: indeed, we think that the latter 
half of the twenty-sixth chapter is one of the most pathetic 
passages to be found in literature. Altogether the book, from 
the point of view of the school to which its maker belongs, is 
nothing short of a masterpiece. 

From the naturalist’s point of view—we make the distinction 
advisedly. For, when all is said, that body of gifted men 
represent but a passing phase through which this generation 
is passing. ‘The greatest works of art have ever been inspired 
with some sturdy moral element, so that their influence is 
pleasurable, ennobling, hopeful: as though the artist, gifted 
with keener vision than other men, perceived better things 
beyond the veil of sense. ‘Therefore we are constrained to 
prophesy that the work of Mr. George Moore and his friends, 
admirable as it is, will presently die forgotten and unread. 


THE ANNALS OF SUSSEX 
Sussex. By AuGustus J.C. HARE. London: George Allen, 


Sussex is a county of exceedingly diversified aspects and 
usages. Within its borders are forest, and naked upland, river, 
plain, and sea-board ; ancient country towns and crude popular 
watering-places ; race-courses and monasteries ; and golf-links 
laid out above the bones of kings. Mr. Hare discourses very 
pleasantly of all these matters and much beside, and his little 
work is the very model of what a county history should be. He 
has a very happy facility for disinterring the essential elements 
of information from a confusion of historical records, folk-lore, 
and legend, and setting them forth in a concise and graceful 
manner, entirely free from archeological pedantry. 
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Two hundred years ago, the original forest extended over 
almost the whole county, in the midst of which the iron-workers 
had their forges. ‘The grandfathers of men now living remem. 
ber a time when the reek of the wood fires filled the land: but 
to day scarce a trace remains of this vast industry, save the 
furnace-ponds in the valleys. So soon as the din of hammers 
died away to the northward, Sussex fell into a silent inactivity, 
and speedily became one of the drowsiest counties in England. 
This historic land holds plenty of ruins with legendary associa- 
tions, ancient buildings, smuggling haunts, and sites of battles : 
but the country-side is somewhat poor in records of folk-lore and 
superstition. ‘The natives are an unimaginative race, and even 
their own prophets make unkind proverbs upon their slowness 
of intellect. ‘When the people of Barcombe want to make a 
cart, they make a waggon, and saw it in half, says one of these 
humorists. The wise men of Gotham are supposed to have 
dwelt in the village of that name near Pevensey ; although 
some say that the proverb arose in the Lincolnshire Gotham. 

There are many curious legends scattered up and down the 
county, from which we have selected the following at random. 
In the days of George III. the smugglers of Scotney were 
besieged for three days in Goudhurst Church by a military 
force, when they were compelled to capitulate ; and then OA 
number of them were executed, one of them, no one knows 
why, being buried under the hearthstone in a cottage on the 
Scotney estate. Inthe account of Hastings we learn that the 
mother of Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel used to live in a little 
house in Ail Saints’ Street; and how upon a day the Admiral, 
accompanied by his friends, came ashore to pay his respects, 
He knocked ceremoniously at the door, which was opened 
Says a contemporary, by ‘a poor old woman, upon which Sir 
Cloudesley kissed her, and then, falling on his knees, called her 
*mother.”’ At Udimore, the church of St. Mary, which stands 
on the margin of a tiny lake, was removed from the other side 
of the water by the direct interposition of angels. Upon its 
foundation, at first the builders built in vain, for during each 
night all traces of their day’s labour disappeared. So they sat 
up to watch, and saw a company of angels flying away with 
blocks of stone and baulks of timber, chanting, ‘ Over the 
mere ! over the mere!’ Wherefore the place is called Udimore 
unto this day. A similar tradition clings about the old church 
at Alfriston. Then there are the legends of the bell in the 
moat of Etchingham Church, the ‘shape of the sound of a 
drum’ at Hurstmonceaux, the story of the fugitive knights at 
South Malling, of the cache of Aaron the High Priest near by 
Goodwood race-course, and many another entertaining episode. 
Altogether, the book is of great merit, as we have said: but 
the illustrations are by no means worthy of the text. This is 
the more to be regretted as this class of book, more than any 
other, provides excellent subjects for picture-making. 


THE NORTH POLE IN MYTHOLOGY 


The Night of the Gods: An Inquiry into Cosmic and 
Cosmogonic Mythology and Symbolism. By JOun 
O'NEILL. London: Quaritch, 


Not all books on cosmic symbolism have so clearly defined 
an object as this. Mr. O'Neill, who seems to have the 
mythologies of all nations at his fingers’ ends, strives to show 
that in almost all rites, institutions, legends, or monuments 
we have reminiscences of a ‘heavens-worship of the very 
remotest and most faded antiquity,’ beside which the solar- 
worship of other theorists is a thing of yesterday. The Most 
High was originally the God of the Pole-star, notwithstanding 
that, except at the pole itself, one does not see how the pole- 
Star can ever have appeared the most high. Still the first 
thing to impress man as an ‘ever and everywhere present 
overpowering universe-fact’ was the ‘everlasting, stupendous, 
unfailing rotation of the Heavens around the Earth, which 
earth was ‘quite naturally taken to be the centre of the cosmos.’ 
Hence the legends of all races from Japan to Ireland contain 
obscure—and, we must add, sometimes pointless references 
to the axis and the pole. In every enchanted island we have 
the earth engirt by the celestial ocean, in every fabled river the 
Milky Way, ‘proceeding, we hardly see why, ‘from the 
Northern celestial pole” The mystic number seven is that of 
the stars in the Great Bear. The obelisks of Egypt, the 
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Round Towers of [reland—nay, the trophies of the Greek:, 
and the colophons of the printers, are all symbols of the axis, 
little as the Greeks, at least, and the printers suspected it. 
All heroes whose names signify, or can be made to signify, a 
stone, as Menelaus, the Abiding Stone or Rock of Ages, are 
Axis Gods, although the Axis is symbolised just as much by 
the Maypole and the Beanstalk, Ygdrasil and the Christmas- 
tree, which presumably are all made of wood. Tarquinius 
Superbus, ‘the Supreme Turner,’ and Turnus, ‘the revolving 
heavens-god,’ are hardly more obvious embodiments of the 
axis myth than (Edipus, styled Colonzeus, or ‘of the Column.’ 
Medea, ‘the Central,’ is clearly polar, as also that great, if 
misunderstood, deity Medius Fidius. It will be seen that if to 
Mr. O'Neill Philologia be, as he says, the handmaid rather 
than the mistress of Mythologia, she has at least been allowed 
a tolerably free hand. 

To us it seems that Mr. O’Neill has unconsciously revived 
Bailly’s famous hypothesis of an antediluvian race far 
better versed in astronomy than its degenerate descendants 
who misunderstood even what they retained. We are not sure 
he does not hint that polar worship existed during the glacial] 
epoch, and certainly he says that it attained its height 1500 
years ago, when Vega was pole-star. But in history the idea 
of the earth as the heaven-encompassed centre of the Cosmos 
is not, as Mr. O’Neill thinks, a ‘quite natural’ and primitive 
conception, but an advanced (and at one time necessary 
astronomical theory, unknown to the early peoples of whom 
we have record. It is not possessed by the modern Australian, 
who thinks the sun goes down into one end of a cave and 
comes up out of the other; nor was it possessed by the 
Homeric Greeks, who held that the heavenly bodies set into 
an encircling stream of water, which floated them round from 
west to east. Herr Jensen tells that for the early Babylonians, 
too, the heavens ended with the horizon, and one need not 
look beyond Mr. O'Neill’s own book for evidence that the 
early Egyptians thought the same. The views which Mr. 
O’Neill thinks so very easy and natural had to be proved by 
the Greek philosophers with hard arguments. The conception 
of the pillars, mountains, or trees which keep heaven and 
earth apart may be as archaic as he would have it; but 
a pillar is not necessarily an axis, and two or more pillars can 
hardly be one; yet Mr. O’Neill himself points out that in 
mythology the plural is as common as the singular. The 
pole-star god himself seems to postulate a pole-star; and, as 
Mr. O'Neill is aware, until recent centuries there has never 
been one of any brightness during historical times. To go 
back, with Dupuis, to Vega, will raise far more difficulties than 
it removes, more also than we have space to point out. But 
when Mr. O’Neill derives the sanctity of ‘the number seven 
from the polar position of the Bear, we may remind him that 
when Vega was pole-star, the Bear was not even a circum- 
polar group, unless perhaps to his friends the Hyperboreans. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Under its new editor, the Quarterly Review has begun to 
take an interest in theological controversy. In the current 
number, the reviewer steps down for the first time into the arena 
where the battle round the Bible is being fought, but whether 
as combatant or merely as umpire it is early yet to say. For 
the present he is content to hold an even balance between the 
contending parties and to call attention to the weak points both 
in attack and defence ; but it is possible to discover a predis- 
position in favour of the ‘higher criticism’ which may pronounce 
itself more definitely. The article is valuable as a lucid sum- 
mary of the progress of critical inquiry, though the choice of 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol as representative of ‘the 
traditional view of the Old Testament, and of Kittel as ‘the 
author of the ablest recent //7story of the Hebrews’ is hardly likely 
to find much favour. That both the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review should devote articles to the question of the sufficiency 
of our naval armaments is evidence of the necessity of keeping 
alive the interest in the subject. Approaching the question 
from slightly different points of view both reviewers arrive at 
the same conclusions, that the Government proposals are 
inadequate, and that no confidence can be reposed in a five- 
years’ scheme of which only a fifth part is divulged. The 
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Government have been forced by public opinion to deal with 
matters which, both for political and economic reasons, they 
would prefer to have left untouched, and on that very account 
it is of the utmost importance to continue the pressure which 
has so far extorted only unsatisfactory concessions from an 
unwilling Government. 

The striking article of the Edinburgh, out of many which are 
sound, is one upon the new Ministry, founded upon Lord Rose- 
bery’s Edinburgh speech of March 10. Some of the space 
allotted to the subject is wasted in discussion of the sophistical 
methods of Mr. Gladstone, which is a pity, since, politically 
speaking, these methods are matters of ancient history; but 
when the writer comes to deal with Mr. Gladstone’s successor, 
his words are full of interest. The plain fact that there is really 
nobody who knows Lord Rosebery’s views, the extraordinary 
success with which he has concealed his personal opinions, the 
adroitness with which he has induced the old and moderate 
Liberals to believe in him, while, at the same time, he has 
secured the confidence of the mass of the extreme Radicals— 
all these are extraordinary things which point to the fact that 
he ‘must be classed among the managers of men rather than 
among the statesmen of ideas.’ The one thing certain about 
him is his Imperialism ; for the rest he is an opportunist. The 
reviewer is of opinion that Lord Rosebery is using the Socialists 
for his own purposes, and bases considerable hopes for the 
future, from his point of view and ours, upon the difficulties 
certain to arise from sectional jealousies and upon the want of 
implicit confidence in Lord Rosebery which he discovers in Sir 
William Harcourt. Another article of remarkable merit deals 
with recent explorations of Africa in a practical spirit. 

Interest in the Nineteenth Century will be concentrated upon 
the five specimens of the Love Odes of Horace, translated by 
Mr. Gladstone, which Mr. James Knowles has been fortunate 
to secure. The interest which attaches to them is, on the 
whole, merely pathetic. Of the remaining articles the most 
pleasing is Mr. Traill’s study of Tennyson as a humorist, an 
essay in which quick appreciation is expressed in the happiest 
of phrases. Here, for example, is a wonderful description of 
the fabric of the Princess—‘a warp of the sweetest poetry shot 
with a woof of the kindliest satire.’ It goes without saying 
that the Northern Farmer is the main topic of the article. 
The following article, written by H. Percy Dunn, F.R.C.S., on 
the triumphs of modern surgery, is striking and interesting. 
Professor Mahaffy’s paper on recent archeology, complete and 
interesting as it is, is noteworthy chiefly by reason of the atten- 
tion directed to the discouraging conditions under which the 
English school at Athens carries on its work. The Fortnightly 
Review is, on the whole, a strong number beginning with a 
curious but instructive article on ‘Woman and Labour’ 
by Mr. Karl Pearson, a writer who appears to be at home on 
all subjects. Of the serious articles the more important are the 
‘Mines (Eight Hours) Bill,” by Mr. D. A. Thomas, and Mr, 
W. H. Mallock’s ‘A Socialist in a Corner.’ Mr. Thomas suc- 
ceeds in interesting the reader rather by that which he admits 
indirectly than by that which he says directly. His views 
upon the general question are tolerably well known, and the 
amount of soundness in them is determined by the pre- 
dominance, for once, of his practical knowledge over his 
political proclivities. He becomes delightful, however, when 
he tells us that ‘the House of Commons, largely composed as it 
is of lawyers and doctrinaires, is not the most suitable place for 
commencing a discussion of this kind,’ since the inferences to 
be drawn from such a pronouncement are tolerably obvious. 
What position, for example, does Mr. Thomas occupy, when 
he as a Member of Parliament discusses matters connected 
with trades other than the one which he knows. Mr. Mallock’s 
article is an answer, in his most playful and cogent manner, to 
the criticisms bestowed upon his work by Mr. Shaw, the 
Fabian champion. We doubt whether the article will be as 
pleasant in the reading to Mr. Shaw as it has been to us or as, 
most clearly, it was to Mr. Mallock in the writing. Of the 
other articles one by Mr. Archer deserves to attract a good deal 
of attention. This well-known critic urges on his fellows the 
necessity for more tender treatment of that delicate flower 
the British drama. He fears that unless criticism becomes 
more encouraging there will soon be no such thing as a ‘serious 
play’ produced at any London theatre. Mr. Archer says that 
while only two ‘serious’ plays, Zhe Second Mrs. Tangueray and 
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Sowing the Wind, tave been really successful since May 1£93, 
what he terms ‘other forms’ have ‘ flourishcd cxcecd'rgly. 
‘Other forms’ include Charley's Aunt, The New Boy, 
Morocco Bound, Don Juan, A Gaiety Girl and Little Chris- 
lopher Columbus, A Woman's Revenge and A Life of Pleasure, 
as well as two pantomimes. There is plenty of reason for 
Mr. Archer or anybody else interested in dramatic art to feel 
dispirited as to the state of the popular taste at the present 
time, but perhaps the failure of ‘serious plays’ and the success 
of the ‘ other forms’ is hardly so much the fault of the dramatic 
critics as Mr. Archer thinks. Mr. Archer concludes his article 
by exhorting the critics to curb their insatiate love of carnage 
while yet there is time, as he warns them that ‘after another 
season of bloodthirsty work, they will perforce have to bury 
the hatchet for want of any serious drama to scalp. We have 
also received the Pall Mall Magazine, which is, as usual, 
excellent ; the Critical Review, Forum, Longman’s Magazine, 
Cornhill Magazine, Temple Bar, The Monthly Packet, London 
Society, Belgravia, Scribner’s Magazine, Century Magazine, 
Leisure Hour, Girl’s Own Paper, Poy's Own Paper, Sunday at 
Home, Humanitarian, Oxford Magazine, St. Nicholas, and the 
Newlery House Magazine. 


ABC 


Les racines de la langue Russe. Par LOUIs LEGER, Professor au 
Collége de France. Paris : Maisonneuve. 

Vocabulaire étymologique de la langue Allemande. Var 4A. 
PINLOCHE. Paris: May et Motteroz. 
Dictionnaire synoptique d'étymologie Francaise. 

STAPPERS (2e édition). Paris : Larousse. 
Hindistani as it Ought to be Spoken. By J. TWEEDIE, B.C.S. 
(2nd ed.) London: Thacker. 1893. 


We must all go to school again, if such little books as these 
continue to be published. They are not quite road-books for 
that unbeaten way called the ‘ royal road’: rather do they quit 
the highways in the guise of swift bridle-paths, or even 
short cuts for the marrow-bone stage. Are any volumes 
to match the first three in usefulness, expertness, and hard- 
workiness, published in English? We very much doubt it. 
Our preceptorism still chiefly runs to the fine old high and 
dry practice of printing some highly classic old rubbish of 
a short text, and adding a little lot of doddering notes. 

Nothing much handier could be devised than that Dictionary 
of Stappers, which in 960 small pages arranges every French 
vocable under its root-word, according to each contributory 
language : ‘ Latin, Greek, Germanic, Celtic,’ and so on. Also, 
there are over a thousand words of doubtful etymology, all kept 
together by themselves : a great point, which demonstrates that 
the whole boiling of the etymologists actually confess to some 
sixteen per cent. of ‘ pure ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.’ 
(\.B.—The etymological ‘ root-word’ here does not mean the 
linguistic root which, when extracted, the philologer brands 
with a ,’.) The sub-arrangement is alphabetical ; each word 
is numbered throughout ; and a skeleton index of 130 pages 
makes reference easy work. Stappers invented nothing, being 
only a codifier, not a legist. He swore by Aug. Scheler, and 
died just as he had finished this second output of his toil. 
The pages of doubtful ctymologies, which are, of course, the 
fullest of discussion, might safely be backed, say as logogriphs, 
against all the hard cases, puzzles, and ‘ competitions, in all the 
range of the idle prints, as a hone to whet the dulled wits upon, 
when bad weather or ‘annoy’ possesses the day. 

In the German Vocabulary the ordinary dictionary of that 
conglomerated tongue,with all its accentuations, is syueezed by 
ingenious printing intothesmallest possible compass—also under 
rootwords. ‘Tis a deft piece of machining to compel the laziest 
attention to reflect, and to keep on reflecting, during what most 
people find to be the sleepy humdrum work of trying to learn a 
language. True, the French index at the end makes a sort of crib, 
but the smart boy will soon let it drop when he finds that the use 
of ittakes him double the time that thinking would. The little 
Russian book gives about five-eighths of the root-words of that 
steep and counterscarpy language, and is designed to be 
serviceable even to the philoioger, for{whom it has been 
printed on half-margin—a piece of most delicate consideration 
for his itch of pencilling by the way. It appears from the pre- 
face that Russian is fashionable just now in Francé, not as a 
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spoken language, but only as a language to be spoken 
Those of that most unlingual French nation who do have a try 
at it are, says Professor Leger, of the called rather than of the 
chosen. Atthe same time he encourages them by saying that 
Russian—putting aside Finnish, Oriental, and other foreign 
words—has a vocabulary which is in great part Indo-European, 
As a kind of jackal to the great monsters, Dahl and Miklosich, 
this booklet is most useful. Indeed it may be said of all these 
small fry that, like Mr. E. R. Wharton’s admirable and ever- 
suggestive Efyma Graca and Etyma Latina, they act as moy- 
able finger-posts or pocket-compasses to those vasty tomes 
which the serious workman must have round him, but which 
great bodies move slowly—the most industrious may desire 
(let us say) to spare the binding of, as far as he may. 

The Hindiistani handbook has had a good deal of praise 
from Indian journals that are supposed to know, and though 
the Sanskrit pundit may affect to despise it, we should recom- 
mend him not to carry his nose too high, for his pet dead 
language has been going down of late years almost as fast as 
the rupee. //em, in the days when one went ‘gypsying, a long 
time ago, this bookling would have been infinitely thumbed, 
for a lot of road-slang keeps turning up in the word-lists. -\ll the 
same, one cannot but lament the severely straight back with 
which Mr. Tweedie sits upon the Anglo-Hindesque so dear to 
the Jos. Sedleys. He might as well try and put down pidgin- 
English. ‘The phrase “call my Baboo” should be cut out of 
our Anglo-Hindtistani’ ; ‘never allow J//s éaéa for a grown-up 
young lady,’ and so on. The word ‘compound’ he adds, is 
only used by English people, and the derivation of it is not 
known to him. Still, Mr. Pickwick learnt what a pound was, 
and equally learned are the pigs of Kent, that never go astray. 
And how are you to stop calling the little coffee-mill a 
*ubberduster’ or a ‘ bunderbuster,’ when your ‘ boy’ will keep 
on calling it a ‘ band-o-bast ’ ?—a savage term that serves alike 
to define the locomotive engine and a ‘ whim-wham for a goose’s 
bridle ?’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Man’s Place in Nature (London: Macmillan), the seventh 
of the collected Eversley Series, is one of the most interesting 
of Huxley’s series of essays. They are historical curiosities ; 
for most of the conclusions bravely hazarded by the author, 
thirty-two years ago, are now in the common run of current 
scientific literature. Huxley had to fight a hard battle over the 
place of Man in Nature ; but he had carefully studied the subject, 
grasped the conditions, and stuck to his convictions, not caring 
for consequences. ‘The conflict is over ; but he was one of the 
most illustrious warriors in the opening crusade ; and the story 
of the calm but unflinching attitude of the author against fearful 
odds has for all time a curiously antiquarian interest. He 
believed what he taught, and the narrow school persecuted him, 
yet he cared not. He was warned bya kird scientific friend, 
who agreed so far with his advanced views, that he would stir 
up a nest of hornets about him if he published his lectures on 
the subject; but his ‘dureness’ was inborn, and he would 
not yield. On the publication of his views, the Boreas of 
criticism blew most bitter blasts of misrepresentation and 
ridicule. He heeded not ; and he has conquered, for his con- 
clusions were not come to hastily or enunciated crudely. 
Professor Huxley first takes up the natural history of the man- 
like apes. ‘These have certain characters of structure and of 
distribution in common which are given in detail. But when 
he criticises the relations of man to these he comes to the 
question of questions for mankind. He fearlessly grappled with 
it; his restless spirit, blessed with a constructive genius and 
unmindful of thorns and stumblingblocks, struck out into paths 
of his own. Tle set forth, in a form intelligible to those who 
possessed no special acquaintance with anatomical science, the 
chief facts upon which all conclusions respecting the nature 
and the extent of the bonds which connect man with the brute- 
world must be based. He compared the embryo of a man and 
of adog. He found that it is very long before the body of the 
young human being can be readily discriminated from that of 
the young puppy. He observed that the structural differences 
which separate Man from the Gorilla are not so great as those 
which separate the gorilla from the lower apes. The Engis 
and Neanderthal skulls are next minutely described ; but the 
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fossil evidence does not help him much. It does not take him 
appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid form, by the modifi- 
cation of which the man has probably become what he is. 
This Huxley still holds in his essay on the Aryan question, 
published three years ago, and inserted here. Even ethnologi- 
cally he is not clear about man, for he thus sums up his 
knowledge: ‘As far as the light is bright it shows man sub- 
stantially as he is now; and, when it grows dim, it permits us 
to see no sign that he was other than he is now. 

In discussing Questions of the Day (London: Macmillan, 
Mr. D. J. Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, and common 
sense. There is no preaching cant about them. He has 
already written nine volumes of sermons: but here the ad- 
dresses, though delivered at special Sunday afternoon services 
in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, are more of a_ social, 
national, and broadly religious character. Though many of 
these addresses were delivered twenty ears ago, it is surprising 
to find how little things have really altered. The Capital and 
Labour problem is considered on all sides ; yet it remains sub- 
stantially the same, for the solution seems as far off as ever. 
He is not an optimist ; yet he earnestly hopes that the suicidal 
and fratricidal war will some day end in a lasting peace. His 
style is intensely pointed, especially when he is speaking of the 
health of towns, social life, domestic life, and the morality of 
business. Very sensibly he says that, though millions may be 
spent upon drainage works, upon ventilation of factories, and 
upon the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, the root 
of a great social evil would be unteuched, unless something is 
done to regulate early marriages. He takes a healthy stand 
in connection with masters and men, and makes nothing short 
of ‘Honour all men’ to be the standard of Christian courtesy 
and breeding : there must be a common interest, otherwise 
labour is wearisome drudgery. But will all working men believe 
that’ He inveighs against the rebellion of the young who, 
aping mai and woman, sneer at the old-fashioned ideas of 
their parents ; and presents a grand picture of a Roman father 
enraged at the airs of English youth. There is a highly com- 
mendable freshness and manliness about his way of comparing 
Christianity with its substitutes; and he judiciously suspends 
his judgment about the religious results of the Evolution 
controversy. Two powerful discourses against disestablish- 
ment and religious equality show his controversial power when 
the Church is threatened ; and he discusses the temperance 
movement without rabid extremism. He introduces apt quota- 
tions ; but in two cases at least he has repeated them. 

The author of Fal/en Ange/s (London : Gay) does not choose 
to reveal himself. He need not be ashamed of the style of his 
work, but he is better to keep silent in connection with the 
matter, In this attempt to elucidate some of the mysteries of 
human existence, especially those of evil and of suffering, there 
is conscientious suggestiveness and deep earnestness : but there 
is no reasoning on solid foundation. The author is comforted 
with his exposition, which must have cost him a considerable 
amount of reading and reflection (of which a glance at the 
numerous and apt quotations in prose and verse will afford 
sufficient evidence); but his theses are not unassailable conclu- 
sions for mankind. No doubt he only looks on his labour as a 
‘steppingstone’ for others to reach higher ; and all is written in 
a modest though charming strain. He does not presume to 
teach ; he presents mere guesses at truth, with the earnest desire 
to lessen some of the ‘burden and mystery of all this unintelli- 
yible world.’ His endeavour is to prove that man had an 
existence before his birth in the world, Why should not man 
have lived before, like our Type, the Perfect Man? This faith 
in a previous existence was promulgated by many of the wisest 
and best of the ancient philosophers, and in one form or another 
the Buddhists and Brahmins hold the same view. Accordingly 
the author assumes that human beings were angels who dwelt 
originally in purity and light, as emanations from the Divine ; 
but that having fallen they are being graciously led back to 
Heaven by gradations of instruction. In his view the fall of 
Adam on earth was but a repetition of his fall long before when 
an angel in heaven. ‘The fact that sin is a corruption of our 
original nature and not essential to it, is no proof of his assertion, 
Matter is indestructible ; there was no time when it was not in 
some state ; but that does not help one who simply states that 
therefore a human soul could not be created, but must have 
always existed. Ile sensibly repudiates the notion of any life 
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in matter in and by itself; but that does not assist him. He 
cannot account for instinct in the lower animals unless there 
had been a previous life of whose suspended or occult faculties 
this is a revivification. Heredity is a stumblingblock to him ; 
but the most fatal objection to his theory is the failure of 
memory to substantiate a previous existence. If man lived 
before, surely there would have remained in him some memory 
of that life ; and without any memory of it the fact would be of 
no educational value in his new state of existence. Either 
such pre-existence was not, or, being forgotten, is useless. It 
is all very well to bring forward the most common fact of 
experience that a poet like Burns is born of parents of inferior 
minds; but that creation of the Almighty is genius, though it 
cannot be explained. The author's arguments in favour of the 
immortality of the soul are more convincing and eminently 
enjoyable. 

Dr. D. H. Scott has given to inquiring scudents an excellent 
Introduction to Structural Botany (London: Black). As 
honorary keeper of one of the laboratories in Kew Gardens 
he has ample means of knowing the practical work, and when 
assistant professor of botany at the Royal College of Science 
he showed that he could put his practical knowledge to 
advantage before the students. From the very outset he has 
clearly stated what is true to nature. He knows Sachs, Vines, 
Bower, and Strasburger; and he has judiciously adopted 
the type-system in order to make his readers thoroughly 
acquainted with the structure of the great classes of plants. 
The types selected are the wall-flower, the white lily, and the 
spruce tir; and most of the numerous drawings are beautifully 
executed by Mrs. Scott. The wall-flower is an example of a 
very highly organised plant. It is perennial and common, a 
capital subject for private microscopic work. The leaf-spiral 
is admirably represented. If a line is drawn connecting the 
bases of the successive leaves together, it would wind upwards 
round the stem, just like the thread of a screw (left-handed) ; 
so that if the leaves are counted from below, the fifth leaf after 
the first comes exactly above that, the spiral taking two turns. 
With such practical directions Dr. Scott arrests the attention 
of the young botanist at the outset. Particular care is taken 
in giving a clear explanation of the importance of cell-con- 
struction. The cells of the leaf of the American waterweed 
afford a fine ¢xample of protoplasmic movement.  Cross- 
fertilisation receives its due prominence. The second type— 
the lily—presents the striking peculiarity of having no main 
root, but adventitious roots. ‘The main differences are care- 
fully pointed out, chietly connected with the course and 
development of the vascular bundles. After an interesting 
sketch of the physiology of nutrition, the third type is illus- 
trated. In the spruce the flowers are of distinct sexes, but are 
both borne on the same plant. A characteristic feature of the 
type is the considerable number of cells which are formed 
within each pollen-grain: this is admirably explained. The 
work will be found very useful, and is far above the average 
of its kind, 

The Storehouse of General Information (\.ondon : Cassell 
has now reached the word ‘Morison. This last volume 
maintains i.s high standard as a useful vade mecum on all 
general subjects up to date in all details. Ireland has ten 
columns given to it, Italy thirteen, Japan eleven, and India 
thirty; and these notices are carefully condensed by Messrs. 
O'Grady, Probyn, Sladen, and -Haines respectively. The 
chemical articles are written by Mr. L. M. Jones, the zoological 
by Dr. Gregory, the geological and botanical by Professor 
Boulger, the medical by Dr. Hamer, the mathematical by Mr. 
O. G. Jones, and the legal by Mr. Etherington. In the bio- 
graphical notices Richard Jefferies is judiciously included. 
The drawings are good, such as the Jay and Lausanne, and the 
map of Berlin is minute and accurate. There is a coloured 
plate of British poisonous plants. The word ‘jingo’ is derived 
from the Basque word jainko, the supreme lord ; and the earliest 
registered instance of the word occurred in Oldham’s Satyrs 
upon the Jesuits (1679). 

In the preface to this handsome and beautifully illustrated 
volume, A Catalogue of Bocks Printed at or Relating to the 
University, Town and County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893, 
with bibliographical and biographical notes (Cambridge: 
Macmillan), Mr. Bowes, the industrious author, is at pains to 
assure us that it is ‘only a bookseller’s catalogue. But it is 
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clearly intended to be more, nor do we doubt that it will be to 
many collectors ‘bibliographically useful.’ We fear, however, 
that it has the demerit of rather ‘ falling between two stools’ ; 
and that bookbuyers, attracted by a fat volume concerning ‘the 
University Town and County of Cambridge, may be dis- 
appointed. The connection of the two classes of literature here 
put together as ‘Cambridge Books’ is obviously arbitrary. A 
book printed a/ Cambridge is not fer se of any particular 
interest unless as a specimen of early or peculiar local typo- 
graphy. Yet the chronological order adhered to throughout 
the catalogue seems to imply something of the kind. We think 
Mr. Bowes would have done much better to throw the mass of 
his items (except, 7.c., those from 1521-1650) into alphabetical 
order. As it is, without an index of names, it is practically 
impossible to find anything one wants, or to disinter the masses 
of really useful information distributed about the work : a thing 
specially to be regretted with regard to the 1500 odd items of 
the nineteenth century, which include a vast amount of detailed 
jnformation as to authorship of obscure minor works, periodicals 
etc. etc. Of the 595 books known to have been printed at 
Cambridge between 1521 (the first date) and 1650, Mr. Bowes 
here presents 93: and we note with surprise the curious fact 
(which perhaps Mr. Jenkinson, the author of the valuable list 
printed in the appendix, could explain), that there is not extant 
a single book printed at Cambridge from 1522 to 1584! The 
catalogue, besides its 752 volumes printed at Cambridge and 
713 concerning Cambridge (before 1700) and the nineteenth 
century collection, contains some sixty maps, views, carica- 
tures, etc. 

Woodstock, in two volumes, is the latest issue of the Border 
Edition of the Waverley Novels (John Nimmo). The introduc 
tion, by Mr. Andrew Lang, is in his best manner, and gives an 
interesting account of the circumstances under which /1 0od- 
stock was written. The paper and print are, as in the earlier 
volumes, delightful; and the etchings, by Mr. Hole, reach a 
very higa artistic standard. <A new edition of Cheas-Jack Zita, 
by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, has been published in one volume by 
Messrs. Methuen. It is very characteristic of the author, and 
admirers of his peculiar style will find attractive metal in it. We 
have also received the new and cheaper edition of Mr. Clark 
Russell's Strange Voyage (London : Sampson Low), and Zales 
of the Sufernatural, by James Platt, Jun. (London : Simpkin), 
thrilling stories in the style beloved of a former generation. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 


Claudia. Frances Courtenay Baylor. Osgood. 3 vols. 

Girls of a Feather. A. E. Barr. Henderson. 

His Wife by Force. Nelle Yeul. Remington. 

Jack's Partner. Stephen Fiske. Gay. 

Miss Mackerell Skye. U.S. Squance. Unwin. 

My Pretty Jane. E. A. Rowlands. Stevens. 

Only a Drummer Boy. A. Amyand. Osgood. 

Sarah: A Survival. Sydney Christian. Sampson Low. 2 
vols. 

Sir Joseph's Heir. Claude Bray. Warne. 

The Fool of Destiny. Colin Middleton. Hurst. 3 vols. 

The Green Bay Tree. W. 4H. Wilkins and Herbert Vivian. 
Hutchinson. 3 vols. 

The Mystery of Clement Dunraven. Jean Middlemass. Digby. 
3 vols. 

The Perfect Way of Honour. G. Cardella. Sonnenschein. 3 
vols. 

The Prodigals and their Inheritance. Mrs. Oliphant. Methuen, 

Whe Shen's Pigtail, Mrs. M. Unwin. 

che Story of Dan. M. ¥E. Francis. Osgood. 

Under the Red Flag. Stanley J. Weyman. Methuen. 


VERSE 

Lays of Ancient India. ®.Chunder Dutt. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d, 

Quorsum? W. Raggy. Rivington. 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza, Second Series. Helene Vacaresco. 
Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettall. Osgood, 
los. 6d. 

The fairest of the Angels. M.Colborne-Veel. Cox. 3s. 6d, 
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TRAVEL 
A Nobody in Mashonaland. C. E. Finlason, Vickers. 
Society in China. R. K. Douglas. Innes, 16s. 


BioGRAPHY 
David Garrick. Joseph Knight. Kegan Paul. tos, 6d. 
Leaders of Modern Industry, G.B. Smith. W.H. Allen. 7s. 64, 


History 
Hislory of Cabinets. W.M. Torrens. W.H. Allen, 36s. 
Periods of L:uropean History. Period V., 1598 1715. H. ©, 
Wakeham. Rivington. 6s. 
Picture of Wales during the Tudor Period. J. YB. Nevins, 
Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 
Christianity and the Roman Government, E. G. Hardy 
Longmans. 
Philosophy and Development of Religion. Yrof. Prfleidere: 
Blackwood. 15s. 
Religion in Japan. G. A. Cobbold, S.P.C. K. 2s. 6d. 
The Bible by Modern Lights. Vol. \V. Dr. Geikie. Nisbet. 6s. 
The Biblical Illustrator. J}. S. Exell. Nisbet. 73. 6d. 
The Celtic Church in Scotland. The Bishop of Edinburgh, 
SP.C.R. 36 68, 
The Pauline Epistles. ‘edwin Johnson. Watts. 3s. 6d. 
The Primitive Church. Luke Rivington. Longmans. 16s. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Dish of Matrimony. Madame A. Caumont. Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Beowu'/, Edited by A. J. Wyatt. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Duologues. ‘red. Simpson. Unwin. 

Eight Hours for Work. John Rae. Macmillan. 4s. 

English Farming. ¥. Bramah. Leadenhall Press. 2s. 6d. 

Ethics of Citizenship. YProfessor Maccunn. MacLehose. 

History of Trade Unionism. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Longmans. 

Modern Dogs: Terriers. VW. . Lee. Cox. tos. 6d. 

Recherché Side Dishes. C.H. Lenn. Haddon. 3s. 6d. 

Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts. Wd. Macritchic. Douglas. 
6s. 

Sophocies; The Electra, Prof. Jebb. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Comic Poets of the Nineteenth Century. W. D. Adams. 
Routledge. ts. 

The Daughters of Leontius. J.D.C. Houston. Oliphant. 6s. 

The Early Bird, and other Plays. B. \.. Tollemache. Reming- 
ton. 2s. 6d. 

The Isle of Wight. Edited by S. D. Munday. Virtue. Is. 

The Modern Régime. Vol. 11. H. A. Taine. Translated by 
J. Durand. Sampson Low. 

The Natural History of Plants. Part I. A. kK. von Marilaun. 
Translated by Fk. W. Oliver. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

The Study of Variation. NWilliam Bateson. Macmillan. 21s. 

The World of Space. J. E. Gore. Innes. 7s. 6d. 





NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editoria! 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be addressed to 115 
Fleel Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office 
only. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 kleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 

Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 108. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance, 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


THE 


Notes. The Sunset of Mankind. 

‘Came to Re form Where Ne’er Ther The Club-Footea Elephant. By ‘ Abing- 
Came to P r iy. don. 

The Fight on the » Br et. Eavit Tyra vs. By Kenneth Grahame, 

Partie Ss in Ireland Arms and the ) 

Labour in America. Dramatic No 

The Welsh I und Comm Vi By May 

| ng the E] yrate. Santa ‘] 

| Scapeg! { I An 1 y Kren 

Finance Phe Cry « s }? 

Phe ‘Old Water-( ir. Fiction. 

1 Master Dog yberry—-of Glasgow. By Medizval Nap 
M. H. Spielmann. Theology. 

A Bundle of ‘F . IT. Julia Voss, Old and New 

> iwhele. Books of the Week 





foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents for May. 


Disarmament. by JuLes SIMON. 
Mr. Gladstone. By Ricuarp Horr Huron. 
Philosophy in the Market-Place, By IREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
Disestablishment: 
I, The Church and Renee in Wales. By 
PHOMAS DARLINGT¢ 
. The Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
LIOUSTON, Oe. 
The Ethics of Dynamite. 
The Ragged School Union. 
The House of Lords and Betterment. 
Personality as the Outcome of Evolution. 
CAILLARD. 
Practical Oxford. By L. A. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


By ARTHUR 


By the Hon. AUBERON HERBER?. 
By WALTER BESANT. 

By Lord HOBHOUSE. 

By EMMA MARIE 


SELBY-BIGGI 
By E. B. LANIN. 





EIGHTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged, 2 Vols., Supereroyal 8vo 
) 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


HARRISON & SONS, eo PALE MALL. S: W. 
And all Book 





LONDON : 





CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 
“SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 


; Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Lip, 





Gr. nauneee WELL. 





lhe KEI ws Sell he WELL is in ATTENDANCE from 7 tlt g. 30 
A.M. and from 12 No 16 P.M. (on Sundays from 7 tillg A.M. and from 
rs till ¢ i.) for the supply ef the Mi neral W ater to Visitors at the 
arge of One Penny | r Visitor. 
| >» Water is celebr ted for its Health giving and (Curative Qualiu 
I s of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in 
] the Skin, Liver, and Kidnevs. 
The w 1-out Grounds adjoining the Well are open to Visitors 
SI BERNAI s WELI ‘a K BRI 
April 1804 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 
THE ART OF GOLF’. = Sir W. G. SIMPSON, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates fr s Photog? iphs f Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. MA FIE, 7 Sq- 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 


written concerning the game since the publication of the —,€ ore 
Vational Observer. 


INBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Remowatl Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Haster Road, 


EDINBURGH, 





Elntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


[Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. 


Old China, Engravings, Ivories, 


and Cosine 











iT PRESERVES: GE : 


For 30 Wrappers, Handsome Needle Case 


For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3 


ea 








BEYOND DiISPuvtE tT 


To make your household bright, and your clothes snow-white 
USE A LW AYS 


ENUs) <: 





BON US TO BE GIVEN UP TO DEC. 31, 1894, 
10 ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP, 

(tilled comple te) will be sent. 

For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4-in, Dial, will be sent. 

6-in. Dial, will be sent. 

g-in, Dial, will be sent. 











S RUBBING! . 


Full Particulars || Picture of the Statue 
on each Wrapper. | | VENUS DE MILO 
(Size 17 + by 14-in. mounted) 
will be sent to any odivers 
For 25 WRAPPERS, and 
For 60 WRAPPERS . 
In Handsome Gilt Frame. 
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THE NEW paTenT “SELF-CLOSING” BRACELETS. 


NEVER SLIP in whatever position placed. Also 


LARGE VARIETY RINGS & SCARF RINGS. 


OF 
PATTERNS. ALL GOLD & SET WITH FINE GEMS, 










THE MOST SUITABLE 
BRACELET MADE 
FOR WATCHES. 


Mrs 


? , (epee 
ee OCr: 
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ek } ae WY fea YX FIT ANY FINGER. 





DELIGHTFULLY MOST COMFORTABLE. 
FLEXIBLE AND COM- 

FORTABLE. SOLD BY ALI 
nse ea iapnaaaaiacoabeacaaneiai LEADING JEWELLERS 





Player S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 0z., and 1 15. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were 1 in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how 
ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 








G 7 OD NEWS pies Sormas te lon Concise 


ree LAME peopre: 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write 


























ee THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION C0., 275 High Holboro, London, W.C. 
BEFORE. LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Kingviom. AFTER. 
LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE eg ini 
BAST penonecang LIMITED FURNITURE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W . 
The Largest and Most Convenient va POP i NNN 
Furnishing Establishment in the World © " if 1EEEE f 
EASY CHAIRS A Reba : 


COMFORTABLE CHAIRS (; 








. in nee : 
EASY CHAIRS ae Alirtariey % 
q rh 
M4 PLE & CO. have always an immense FN Z 
assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, KA Se 
are tin some Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- bh : <= ~ 
me Ghesihinn Chats tered in various fashionible materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 


‘ : ; A ‘ 
An exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, mainte delivery. The Largest Selection of com‘ortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 


in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 
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